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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God _ 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Spiritual Anemia and the Universalist Church 


O, we did not mean to say spiritual anemia in 
the Universalist Church. Nor}do we neces- 
sarily mean to imply that the* Universalist 

Church is afflicted with spiritual anemia, by thus 
coupling the two. We are thinking of this very real 
malady that afflicts churches as we look ahead into 
another church year. Our ministers are buckling 
on their harnesses now. (When this gets into print 
many of them will have started pulling hard in the 
service of their churches and communities.) Our laity 
are receiving notices that ‘“‘church services reopen”’ 
on such and such a date. 

It is well, therefore, that we consider that spiritual 
anemia which doth so easily afflict churches of every 
denomination. What is it? Its symptoms are mani- 
fold and varied. They run all the way from cold 
cultural estheticism and remote other-worldliness 
to the whiny “‘gimme” complex which afflicts chronic 
“missionary”’ churches whose sole end is to maintain 
their existence by keeping on the denominational dole. 

The life-blood of a church is badly watered down 
when its laity commend the parson for ‘“‘preaching the 
sumple gospel without meddling in political or economic 
affairs.’”’ The parson who is said to be “spiritual,”’ 
when as a matter of fact his thinking and preaching 
have simply lost contact with the practical affairs of 
this troubled world, is really spiritually anemic. 
Laymen who extol such a parson are also badly 
afflicted. They have lost contact with that vital 
passion for social justice with which their Master 
started his ministry, and so have forgotten that all his 
disciples were appointed “to preach good tidings to 
the poor, to proclaim release to the captives” and “‘to 
set at liberty them that are oppressed.” 

Do we glorify the “social gospel’ overmuch? 
Not so. For it is equally true that a church ora 
minister for which or for whom the “‘social sciences” 
. encompass the entire range of religious and ethical 
thought and action speedily loses spiritual vitality. 
A social gospel which is not also a warm, vital, per- 
sonal gospel is a thing diseased. In a word, there can 
be no social gospel worth the naming which is not 
undergirded by a powerful personal gospel. Indeed, 
the outstanding servants of the social gospel have 
been and are men and women of deep abiding personal 
religion. The best men whom we have ever known 
who have put the emphasis on a “personal religion”’ 


have not been among those who have condemned the 
social gospel. They have, in fact, been prophets of 
social righteousness without the label. 

It should be obvious, but it isn’t always recog- 
nized, that a church which lets itself slip into a per- 
petual feverish nerve-racking round of fairs, suppers, 
and other benefits just to keep its budget balanced, is 
in imminent danger of spiritual anemia. So also is a 
minister who returns to his work worried about raising 
his salary and fearful lest he be not paid. A minister 
should spend most of his waking hours thinking about 
his work and doing it. ‘Brave words those,” says 
the critic looking over our shoulder, “but what about 
Jones out in Podunkville, serving three churches 
on nine hundred dollars a year and loaded down with 
a family and a bunch of college debts?” A fair ques- 
tion it is, and it brings to mind a pernicious form of 
spiritual anemia that afflicts denominations—neglect- 
ing their own. What boots it if our official position 
be a demand for fair wages for factory employees 
while we let our employees wear themselves out 
prematurely in respectable (?) poverty? Jones of 
Podunkville is a case in point, and we have our 
Joneses. Here our spiritual health is clearly en- 
dangered. We think it high time that the ministers 
who are getting enough to live on do something about 
this situation, even if it means a sacrifice. We are 
willing to do our share, and intend to bring the matter 
up at the Washington Ministers’ Meeting. Not fora 
minute, however, do we think this is the responsibility 
of the ministers alone. It also calls for action on the 
part of laymen who profess to be interested in the 
welfare of the church. We hope the laymen gathered 
at Washington will consider the plight of “Jones” and 
do something practical toward relieving him. 

There are more forms of this spiritual anemia 
than space permits us to mention. Like all churches, 
we stand in constant danger of falling victim to the 
disease. Like all healthy organisms, however, we 
have antidotes. In many cases what is needed is a 
good strong injection of the iron which is the spirit 
of the old Hebraic prophecy. Churchmen in whose 
veins runs this living fluid know that the saints are 
not at peace in Zion as Jong as a single soul suffers 
injustice or unkindness. This spirit we believe is part 
of our Universalist heritage. In other cases what is 
needed is a generous diet of the milk of human kind- 
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ness, which never loses sight of the fact that all men 
everywhere are always in need of sympathy and un- 
derstanding. This, too, is a vital part of our Uni- 
versalist heritage. 
The evangel of Universalism is grounded in faith 
in the Fatherhood of God and devotion to the brother- 
hood of man. Churehmen true to such an evangel 


will not succumb to spiritual anemia. 
i Dewi oh be 


* * 


THE NEW LAYMEN’S MOVEMENT 


E welcome the new laymen’s movement in 
the Universalist Church. In pointing out 
now possible dangers we oppose nothing that 

has been done. On the contrary, we approve highly 
and record our gratitude to those responsible. 

But in the church at large, a laymen’s movement 
sometimes turns into a fellowship for social action. 
It becomes the radical wing of the church. We are 
against that kind of laymen’s movement to represent 
the whole Universalist Church. Sometimes a lay- 
men’s movement turns into an extreme right wing or- 
ganization, or perhaps it may be organized for the 
specific purpose of throttling social expression or social 
action. We are against that kind of organization to 
represent the whole Universalist Church. 

We are for a full gospel for all parts of the Uni- 
versalist Church, and a full gospel means emphasis 
both on the culture of the individual and on applica- 
tion of Christian principles in society. 

Our young radicals and our theological schools 
are somewhat worried about the things that the lay- 
men of the Universalist Church propose to do. They 
have heard rumors that the laymen are after the 
theological schools, or that they propose to curb the 
radicals, or in other ways put the ideas and methods 
of William Randolph Hearst into force in the Univer- 
salist fellowship. That is sheer nonsense, even though 
we admit that we find an occasional Hearst among us. 

It is the normal, natural thing after emphasis 
laid upon one kind of thing to find emphasis laid upon 
a different kind of thing. . 

In all the Protestant churches, there has been 
great emphasis laid recently upon applying the gospel, 
smashing the utility companies, soaking the rich, 
insisting on a living wage, and making government 
just, fair, and honest. There have been many pic- 
tures of Utopia held up and statements about the re- 
sponsibility resting upon the church to create Utopia. 

Is it so surprising, then, that we begin to hear in- 
sistence that religion is more than social action, and 
that church services ought to do a little something for 
the people who attend and pay the bills? 

It would be both fatuous and foolish to say that 
the laymen -seeking to arouse other laymen in our 
churches and to bind them together do not feel this 
way. They say to one another, ‘We can not let 
the Universalist Church become simply an annex of 
the Socialist Party.” 

We confess to sympathy with this statement. 
It represents our standpoint. 

But—and let us make this but emphatic—a gospel 
emphasizing the standpoint of the economic right 

ing is just as lop-sided, imperfect, incomplete, as a 


gospel emphasizing the standpoint of the economic 
left wing. 

We still can safely point to Jesus as a leader, and 
we do not have to leaf over the gospels or strain texts 
to discover that Jesus saw both sides of the truth and 
emphasized both sides equally. His followers were 
taught to be pure in heart, merciful, courageous, 
kind, and also to establish the kingdom of heaven 
here upon earth. 

Dr. Hartman of Zion’s Herald brings this out 
admirably in an editorial called “A Warning to Lay- 
men.” He wrote it after receiving a news story which 
he published about a meeting of leading Methodist 
laymen in Chicago. 

These laymen said: ‘“True Christianity relies for 
its influence on social and economic conditions upon 
the work of individuals who have accepted the philos- 
ophy of Christianity and ordered their lives by it.” 
Dr. Hartman agreed. 

The laymen said that “‘to interpret human life 
and its purpose solely in materialistic and determin- 
istic terms is a fatal error and that the church ought 
not to identify itself with any particular social, po- 
litical or economic theory as such.” Dr. Hartman 
not only agreed but agreed enthusiastically. 


But there is a very serious misinterpretation of the 
gospel in the clear intent of these laymen to espouse in- 
dividualism in religion and to eliminate what is com- 
monly known as “social Christianity.” They seem to 
provide for some kind of automatic “‘influence’’ emanat- 
ing from the individual which is to achieve social re- 
demption some time in the hazy and distant future, but 
in fact social application is ‘‘played down”? throughout 
the statement. ‘“‘The message of the church,” they say, 
‘fs personal, individual.’”’ Good! But this is a half- 
truth. The message of the church is also social. Who 
can read the Bible with an open mind and deny that 
fact? Who can study the teachings of Jesus and fail to 
understand that he earnestly desired to see his kingdom 
established ‘‘on earth,’’? and constantly exhorted men 
to convert their abstract idealism into concrete every- 
day practice? The fact is that this “‘strict individual- 
ism’”’ so prized by the laymen is a contamination of the 
pure gospel gradually in the course of modern history in- 
troduced into the Christian movement with the rise and 
growth of the acquisitive society whose death-knell is 
even now sounding throughout the land. It is the em- 
phasis upon strict individualism at the expense of social 
application that has been the undoing of the church and 
the reason for our present feeble state. We have failed 
to preach the whole gospel. The church has been looked 
upon with suspicion as so “‘other-worldly”’ as to have no - 
message for needy men and women, and as the “‘creature 
of capitalism.”” Why not preach Jesus Christ in all his 
fulness, ‘‘hew to the line and let the chips fall where 
they will?” 


There was more to this extraordinary editorial, 


and one noble thing about it was its spirited defence ° 


of sixteen thousand Methodist Episcopal clergymen 
from the charge that they are ignoring and neglecting 
personal religion in their vigorous preaching that re- 


ligion must purify, transform and improve society 


as a whole. 

In our own fellowship there were some who were 
greatly concerned when Mr. Bicknell made his speech 
at Worcester and called on the laymen of our church 
to take interest in both local churches and conven- 
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tions, and called on ministers and theological schools 
to take a broader view of their work. He was not de- 
nouncing the social gospel. He was declaring in no 
uncertain tones that it was not the only gospel, and 
that personal religion is the foundation. 

In the same broad inclusive spirit the laymen at 
Ferry Beach carried on their work. We need the or- 
ganized laymen’s movement. We need it to give 
stability and sanity and strength to the social gospel 
and to the gospel of personal salvation from sin and 
selfishness. 

* * 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST IN THIS LAW 


Sone who “views with alarm” the mounting 
costs of government, as one who believes that 
the present relief program of the national 

government is full of danger and who would put the 
responsibility for relief back squarely on the states, 
we desire to record our sense of gratitude over the 
enactment of the social security legislation. Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike can take pleasure in it. 
It is the most progressive step taken by our govern- 
ment in recent years. The New York Sun, a leading 
Republican paper of the country, calls it “the most 
important legislation of the Roosevelt administration.” 
The Syracuse Post-Standard, also Republican, calls 
the measure “one of the foremost if not the greatest 
of the generation.” The reaction of radicals like 
Upton Sinclair is that it is important so far as it goes, 
but that it does not give people one-tenth of the 
protection that they ought to have. 

The bill provides funds to help states care for the 
dependent unemployables, the blind, crippled chil- 
dren, poor mothers, and for poor persons past sixty- 
five years of age. But the basic responsibility rests 
on the states. It would be even better if basic re- 
sponsibility could rest on the village or city, but that 
probably is impracticable. 

The epoch-making nature of the bill is seen, 
however, in the sections dealing with unemployment 
- insurance. The funds for the project are to come from 
a payroll tax on employers, starting at one percent of 
the payroll and rising to three percent by 1938. 

To finance the old age insurance both employers 
and employees will be taxed. The tax starts at one 
percent and rises to three percent by 1949. 

The Associated Press, for purpose of illustration, 
explains how the old-age insurance system will work 
in the case of young Bill Jones: “Supposing young 
Bill is twenty when the bill goes into effect and makes 
an average monthly salary of $100 until he is sixty- 
five. When the payments of pensions begin in 1942 
he will get a monthly pension, until his passing, of 
$538.75. . . . Thus, in forty-five years, Bill Jones will 
have paid in $1,440. All the time, his employers will 
have been matching his tax payments, so the total 
paid to the Federal Treasury will be $2,880. At 
sixty-five Bill Jones can expect to live perhaps ten 
years more. If he does, he will get back $6,450.” 

If the plan of unemployment insurance is ad- 
ministered as it should be it will do away largely with 
emergency relief, which in our judgment is one of the 
things most destructive of character that we know 
anything about. Emergency relief is an evil compar- 


able to cutting off legs and arms to save a person’s 
life. Insurance properly administered will foster, 
not destroy, self-respect. Senator Wagner, Frances 
Perkins, Representative Lewis, the President himself, 
and all others who have worked so hard for this law, 
are entitled to the gratitude of public-spirited citi- 
zens without regard to party affiliation. In our judg- 
ment, whether any of them are ever elected or chosen 
for public office again or not, they will be remem- 
bered in history for their connection with this law 
more than for anything else. The spirit of Christ 
is in this law. 


76 % 


ADVANCE BECOMES A MONTHLY 


DVANCE, or The Congregationalist, as most of 
our people know it, will go on a monthly basis 
on October 1. 

It is a radica] change, but we who have argued so 
constantly that no one form of church machinery is 
sacred, and that we ought not to hesitate to scrap 
what is no longer needed, can not say much in opposi- 
tion. 

And yet we must admit frankly that we are in 
the mood of opposition as well as of congratulation. 

If the church is to survive and accomplish some- 
thing vital in a changing age, it must change with the 
age. Suppose this minister in our largest city does 
turn his church into a boys’ club. Let it be a boys’ 
club if it is a good one and is building character. Sup- 
pose a weekly paper does turn into a monthly. Let 
it be a monthly so long as it is a great one. 

Our opposition to the change comes from our ap- 
preciation of the weekly which is about to disappear. 
The two fields are not the same. The monthly is 
bound to fail if it tries to be a weekly multiplied by 
four. It must deal in things of a more permanent 
nature. If it fulfils its mission we shall want to bind it 
and open it again a year later. 

It will be worth while. But these centrifugal- 
minded Congregationalists ought to be instructed in 
the rudiments of both mechanics and church manage- 
ment, and taught that the cart moves on because there 
is a force called centripetal pulling toward the center 
of the wheel as well as that which flies off at a tangent. 
If they supported their paper half as well in proportion 
to their numbers as the Universalists support theirs, 
they could put out the mightiest weekly in the United 
States. 

We do not like to see the old weekly Congrega- 
tional paper disappear. The great dates in its found- 
ing are 1808, 1816, 1849, 1867. Those dates mark 
the creation or the coming into its body of the papers 
that have united to make it. It now leaves the work 
that it has done so nobly and efficiently, and takes 
up a great but a different work. The happy thing 
about it is that Dr. William E. Gilroy remains as 
editor-in-chief. The able associates likewise carry on. 
The price comes down from $2.50 to $1.50, which is 
the high spot in the prospectus. 

Hail and farewell! Good luck, Advance! God 
bless you! But we still say that we should like to set 
off a little dynamite under the nine hundred thousand 
or so Congregationalists who do not know that there 
is such a paper. 
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A Hundred Years Ahead of His Time 


Frank Oliver Hall 


SPAGINE of the most interesting characters in the 
g ) ) history of the Liberal Church in America 
mG p) was Adin Ballou. Time has practically 
x55) obliterated his name, which is a great pity. 
He championed the ideas of our most advanced 
thinkers of today long before they had any ideas at 
all. Tolstoy acknowledged his debt to Adin Ballou. 
Gandhi probably never heard of him, but Ballou 
preached and practiced the fundamental philosophy 
of Gandhi before the great Hindu was born. He was 
an abolitionist and a woman suffragist when these 
ideas were held in almost universal hatred and con- 
tempt. He believed that the place to build the 
Kingdom of Heaven is on earth; the time to build it 
is now; moreover, he tried to build it, and the story of 
his failure is pathetic beyond words. If Hawthorne, 
instead of writing “The Blithedale Romance,” had 
written ‘“The Hopedale Romance,” he would have 
done the world a better service. 

Adin Ballou was born in 1808, on a farm in 
Northern Rhode Island. That is, the house was in 
Rhode Island, but a part of the farm was in Massa- 
chusetts. As a lad he attended the district school 
and learned to read and write and cipher, but he did 
not like school. The bulk of his education was ac- 
quired by performing the multitudinous duties of the 
farm and by reading everything he could find, which 
was not much. Perhaps one of the reasons why he be- 
came a brilliant man is that his mind was not deluged 
with reading, and that between books he had time 
to think. 

Religion did not play an important part in his 
early childhood. The people of the neighborhood 
seem to have been indifferent to religion. Then, as 
nearly always happens under such circumstances, 
there came a “revival,’’ and Ballou’s parents were 
caught in it. His father became the leader of “The 
Christian Connection,” as the denomination was 
called, and the lad Adin was moved by the prevailing 
excitement and converted when he was about ten 
years of age. 

The Christian Connection had no formulated 
creed, but its theology was thoroughly orthodox, 
with one exception. They believed in the plenary 
inspiration of the Bible, the Trinity, the fall of man in 
Adam, the resurrection of the body, the final judg- 
ment, and so on. But, while they affirmed the just 
punishment of the wicked in the life to come, they did 
not believe in everlasting torture. Ultimately the 
wicked would be destroyed—absolutely annihilated. 
Unitarians and Universalists were held in abhorrence. 

When Ballou was sixteen years old he had another 
period of schooling in Franklin, Mass., and when he 
was nineteen he saw a vision which determined his 
career. An older brother, who had died several years 
before, appeared to young Adin, as he believed, and 
said, “God commands you to preach the Gospel of 
Christ to your fellow men.” Adin heeded the call, 
and offered himself as a preacher in the neighboring 
“Ballou Meeting-house.” The church was without a 
pastor, and the circumstances were so extraordinary 
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that the offer was accepted, and he was greeted by a 
large audience. He took as a text the words, ‘“‘Neces- 
sity is laid upon me; yea, woe is me if I preach not the 
gospel.” He was extremely embarrassed, but he 
prayed and preached for three-quarters of an hour. 
It was probably a thoroughly orthodox sermon filled 
with exhortations to come to Christ and be saved. 

From that time on, for seventy years, he was 
either preaching the gospel as he understood it, or 
teaching school, or editing a paper, or writing books, 
or all together, until he was eighty-nine years old. 
When he was twenty years of age be undertook to 
refute and denounce the growing heresy known as 
Universalism. He did this with great vigor. But in 
order that he might be effective he felt it necessary to 
become better acquainted with the heretical teaching. 
So he read Winchester’s “Dialogues on Universal 
Restoration,’’ and attended certain Universalist meet- 
ings. The result was that he was himself converted to 
the views that he had so vigorously denounced. With 
characteristic honesty he avowed his heretical opinions 
and was forthwith expelled from the Christian Con- 
nection. As a religious outcast he sought the only 
place of refuge open to him, and was welcomed to 
the fellowship of the Universalist Church. 

He was at once recognized as a valuable convert, 
and was asked to preach in various Universalist . 
churches, Providence, Woonsocket, Roxbury, Boston, 
and finally was settled as pastor of the Universalist 
church in Milford, Mass., with a salary of $400 a year. 
That was supposed to be adequate income for the 
times. About the same time Lyman Beecher was 
preaching on Long Island for a similar stipend, but 
when he went to Litchfield, Conn., he received $600 
a year, upon which he managed not only to support 
his large family but to send three sons through col- 
lege. 

To read what men like Beecher and Ballou ac- 
complished with such inadequate income, and under 
what would seem to us impossible circumstances, 
is enough to make one ashamed of his inefficiency. 
Travel was mostly by stage-coach, over roads that 
we would consider intolerable or impassable. Yet 
these people managed to preach and lecture and hold 
conventions, traveling scores and sometimes hundreds 
of miles. This much should be said, however, in ex- 
planation of their intense efforts and our corresponding 
indifference. The chief indoor and outdoor amuse- 
ment was controversy, religious or political. No 
theaters, no moving-picture shows, no radio, no coun- 
try clubs, no athletic Jeagues, no grand opera, and, 
until later, not even a Barnum and Bailey circus. 
The people must have some diversion, and they 
found it largely in religious, or rather theological, dis- 
cussion. 

Almost immediately after being converted to 
Universalism, young Ballou became involved in the 
heated controversy within the church of his adoption. 
For there were two kinds of Universalists, and how 
they did lambaste each other. Under the leadership 
of Hosea Ballou, a distant cousin of Adin Ballou, and 
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recognized as the leading light of the denomination; 
the majority of Universalists of the time rejected en- 
tirely the idea of any future punishment whatever. 
They were nicknamed ‘‘Death and Glory Universal- 
ists.”’ Every soul was to be saved immediately at 
death and ushered into the realm of eternal joy. A 
minority of the church, however, called themselves 
“Restorationists,” and held that sinners are punished 
here and will be punished hereafter, as a father 
punishes a child, for his own good. At this distance 
such a controversy seems utterly futile, but in the 
eighteen-hundred-and-twenties it appeared of su- 
preme importance. How they did fight each other! 
Indeed, most of the controversies which have stirred 
our church in days gone by, like the more recent 
heated debate over ‘‘miracles,” can but seem to us 
entirely useless and harmful. 

The result was that Adin Ballou was never fully 
fellowshiped by the acknowledged leaders of the 
Universalist denomination, and in the end found 
larger freedom and a more satisfying fellowship 
among the Unitarians. If he were alive today we 
may be sure that his sympathy would be with the 
movement called the Free Church Fellowship. 

But it was not merely religious controversies that 
attracted the mind of Adin Ballou. About this time 
there was a widespread temperance revival. That 
caught him, and though he had been accustomed all 
his life to the use of alcoholic beverages, he became a 
total abstainer and preached abstinence. That hurt 
him with those who ‘“‘took a little wine for stomach’s 
sake.”” Then there was an agitation for woman suf- 
frage and he was converted to that idea, and advocated 
it. That increased his unpopularity. But he carried 
on. The Constitution of the United States sanctioned 
and provided for slavery and Ballou had accepted it 
as a matter of course, but he came in contact with 
William Lloyd Garrison, and became an Abolitionist. 
Of course he preached that. Then came a discussion 
as to the means by which slavery was to be abolished. 
Should physical force be used? Ballou became a 
non-resistant and preached that. Practically every 
reform which looked toward happier living and a 
better social order found a voice in Adin Ballou. 

At the very time when Ballou was engaged in 
many controversies pertaining to religious doctrines 
and the social life, ideals similar to those he espoused 
were finding expression in England, France, Germany, 
and even in Russia. The word “socialism’”’ was coined 
in England in 1835. Robert Owen, a philanthropic 
mill-owner and operator, who possessed a warm and 
sympathetic heart as well as great mechanical ability, 
was so moved by the horrible conditions that ob- 
tained among mill operatives that he undertook to 
reform them and bring about a more equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth. To that end he organized a 
society with the grandiloquent title, ‘“The Association 
of All Classes of All Nations.’”’ He undertook to 
create an ideal Christian community in Scotland where 
people might live together in peace and prosperity. 
“What is Christianity?”’ once asked Edward Everett 
Hale, and then proceeded to answer his own question. 
“Christianity is the religion of Jesus. And what is 
the religion of Jesus? This: God is and we are His 
children. This world is one room in God’s great 


house. We, the children of God, residing in God’s 
house, ought to live together as if we were members of 
one big family. That is Christianity.”’ 

Owen believed that and attempted to practice 
such Christianity. In 1825 he came to America and 
undertook to organize an ideal community at New 
Harmony, Indiana. The project lasted about three 
years and then, like a dozen other similar experiments, 
went to pieces. About the same time that Owen was 
preaching and trying to practice what he called “‘so- 
cialism” in England, Fourier was proclaiming similar 
doctrines in France, to be followed by Saint-Simon, 
Proudhon and others. Similar ideas were fermenting 
in the German mind, to find expression later on in 
the philosophy of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, 
except that the Germans were antagonistic to Chris- 
tianity. But in England one of the most romantic 
movements of modern times, known as Christian 
Socialism, under the leadership of Maurice, Kingsley, 
Ludlow, and Tom Hughes, began in 1848. These 
men undertook to organize an ideal Christian com- 
munity in Whitechapel, the slummiest slum of Lon- 
don. Inthe pulpit and from the platform, and Charles 
Kingsley in his novels ‘‘Yeast’”” and “Alton Locke,” 
and above all in their ministry to the poor and op- 
pressed, these men tried to bring about the fulfillment 
of the prayer of Jesus, ‘““Thy Kingdom come... . 
on earth.” 

It does not appear that Adin Ballou was a dis- 
ciple of any of these European movements, but such 
ideas are contagious, and he caught them. He began 
to publish a paper called The Practical Christian, and 
he preached about “The Christianization of Human 
Society” at the very time when Maurice was preaching 
similar ideas and Kingsley was putting them into his 
stories. Of course Ballou encountered violent and 
bitter opposition. Of course his impulse was to reply, 
“Well, I will show you that it is possible for people to 
live together in brotherhood.” So he called about 
him a group of earnest men and women, and by unit- 
ing thew efforts and possessions they managed to 
obtain a lovely piece of territory just north of Mendon, 
where Ballou had been living, and just south of Mil- 
ford, where he was long a pastor. The district had 
been known as “The Dale.’ They rechristened it 
“Hopedale,” and in April, 1842, twenty-eight persons 
took possession of an old house, the only residence in 
the district, and planned to live together as if they 
were “one big family.” 

Twenty-eight people, men, women and children, 
in a dilapidated house that might possibly have ac- 
commodated half the number; the women trying to 
prepare the meals over a single cook-stove or fire- 
place, the children (other people’s children) rioting in 
and out of the house; men trying to cultivate the 
fields and build sheds and barns with inadequate tools 
and material; disputes as to whether potatoes should 
go here and corn there, or carrots here and cabbages 
there—well, let us use our imagination as to what 
happened. The marvel is that the experiment did 
not go to pieces within a month. But it did not. 
Somehow the kind, friendly, hopeful, optimistic 
spirit of Adin Ballou dominated the lives of the 
other members of the community, and they carried 
on. 
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At first, like the early Christians soon after the 
death of their great leader, these people “had all things 
in common.” Call them “communists” if you want 
to. There is no good reason, even while we are con- 
fident that the communistic ideal is unworkable, that 
we should treat the name with contempt. We may 
not believe that it is possible for a considerable group 
of people, say a hundred, or five hundred, to live to- 
gether as if they were all members of “‘one big family,” 
but we should at least be gracious enough to acknowl- 
edge the beauty of the dream. 

So Hopedale did, somehow, overcome the dit- 
ficulties of the situation, and the community grew. 
As fast as possible they built separate homes for the 
various families. They erected a barn, a shop, a com- 
bination chapel and school. Owing to the influence of 
the spirit of Adin Ballou and his saintly wife, the com- 
munity lasted for nearly ten years, which was nine 
years and nine months longer than might have been 
expected. In the meantime Ballou was not only the 
moving spirit in Hopedale, he was publishing pam- 
‘phlets and papers, and preaching and lecturing here, 
there, everywhere, traveling long distances under 
almost impossible circumstances, and trying to play 
his part in the actual labor of the Hopedale Commu- 
nity. What aman! Little wonder that his health 
broke! But his spirit did not break. Sorrows came 
into his life with the loss of his children, one after 
another, until only one remained. But he carried on. 
He found himself in debt. An enterprise in which 
he had engaged with hope and expectation failed. 
But he carried on. Some of his associates upon 
whom he relied became discouraged and deserted the 
enterprise, but he carried on. And then finally came 
the dissolution of the socialistic community and the 
reorganization of the enterprise upon what might be 
called a “capitalistic”? basis. But with it all Ballou 
regained his health, renewed his courage, and went 
on preaching the good news of the Kingdom of God on 
earth until he was eighty-nine years old. 

But why did this interesting experiment in build- 
ing a little Kingdom of God on earth fail? For the 
same reason that Robert Owen’s experiments at 
Orbiston in Scotland and New Harmony in Indiana 
failed; for the same reason that Fourier’s ‘“‘phalanges,”’ 
the “Oneida Community” in New York, ‘‘Ruskin”’ in 
Tennessee and twenty other similar attempts have 
failed. ‘You can’t cord crooked sticks,’’ once ex- 
claimed an old preacher who was also a farmer. 
Which means, of course, that you can’t organize 
crooked men and women into an ideal society, call 
it by any name you will. How can any power in 
heaven or earth arrange a thieving, lying, grafting, 
racketeering, cheating lot of human beings such as 
innumerable “investigations” ranging from slums 
to Senate, have recently shown men to be, into any- 
thing more ideal than a pack of wolves? A worth- 
while society must be composed of worthy constitu- 
ents. 

“Except ye be born again ye can not see (much 
less build) the Kingdom of Heaven” on earth. We 
must have men and women of Christian character in 
order that they may be organized into an ideal social 
order. Herein is the fundamental task of the Chris- 
tian Church. 


It is impossible to organize spite, . 
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ereed, envy, jealousy, class-hatred and racial con- 
tempt into a blessed commonwealth. “Herein shall 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye heve love 
one to another.” So shall his kingdom come, and 
never otherwise, in this world or any other. 

But let us not hastily conclude that Hopedale 
was an abject failure. If you have not already done 
so, perhaps some day you will turn aside from the 
main highway and make a visit to Hopedale. You 
will say to your companion, ‘‘What a lovely, attractive 
community this is.’ There are beautiful schools, 
a splendid community house, a picturesque stream 
furnishing water-power for the great work-shops, so 
enticing as to make you want to work in such a place, 
and there are many home-like houses where the 
working people dwell. Everything except slums. 
You look in vain for a shabby house. There are trees 
and flowers and laughing children; parks, play-grounds, 
a swimming pool with a hundred children bathing. 
As you pass your eye is caught by a bronze statue 
standing in a little park, marking the place where 
Ballou once lived and died. On the base you may 
read these inscriptions: “‘Adin Ballou, Preacher, 
Author, Philanthropist, Apostle of Christian Social- 
ism,.and Founder of the Hopedale Community.” 

On another side, a sentiment in Ballou’s own 
words: 

“If Providence has entrusted me with any dis- 
tinctive mission in the world, it is to aid in showing my 
fellow-men the way into that Christianlike order of 
life which illustrates the great ideas of the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man.” 

You lift your eyes to the face of the statue and 
are captivated by the serene, the kind, the intelligent 
countenance. You turn to a schoolboy standing by 
and ask, “Who is this?” And he answers, ‘‘Why, 
don’t you know? That is Adin Ballou.” 

Hopedale was not a failure. Adin Ballou is not 
dead. He lives in the partial success of many social 
reforms he advocated. He lives in the practical, 
large and lovable religion he preached. He lives ina 
“Lectureship of Practical Sociology,’ established 
and endowed in his name and through which such men 
as Francis G. Peabody, Edward Everett Hale, Wash- 
ington Gladden and Lyman Abbott have been enabled 
to propagate Ballou’s ideals. He lives in the spirit of 
friendship, fellowship and cooperation he manifested 
and inspired in others. Some day, if we of the Chris- 
tian fellowship are true to the faith he had in us, men 
will be able to build the ideal community of which 
he dreamed. 

He being dead yet speaketh. 

Adin Ballou still lives. 


* * * 


UNAFRAID 

Sarah Louise Grose 
They say that Dream and Romance ebb away, as sunset skies 
Merge into twilight, and that Love, as surely, dies. 
Love were more precious so. I do not fear! 
My blithesome soul 
Shall keep on finding, as it always found, 
Joy in Life’s Whole— 
Glad ritual for little tasks that tire. 
Courage to keep the sacrificial fire! 
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Nature and Human Nature 
LXXII. Our Globe and the Little Green House 
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NCE upon a time, long, long ago, “the earth 
was without form and void and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep.’”’ The Bible 
says so, and science says so, and we will not 

argue about it. A beautiful story for children in 
Richards’ Cyclopedia pictures a trip on a magic 
carpet to see the start of creation. The story is 
truthful in telling us that we would have had to have 
a magic lantern with us, for with unaided eyesight 
we could not have seen anything even if our carpet 
had worked and carried us to a perfect observation 
point. In the great darkness, we might eventually 
have made out tiny particles, that are not really 
particles but electricity, called protons and electrons, 
darting swiftly around. Then we would have seen 
them begin to come together and make atoms, the 
atoms reach out for one another and make molecules, 
and finally an enormous glowing mist begin to show 
up which was destined to turn into our sun. Perhaps 
the whirling of this mist sent off masses which made 
the earth, Venus, Mars, and the other planets. Per- 
haps a huge wandering star traveled close by and 
sucked these masses out of the sun. In any event 
something started a ball of fire-mist rolling around, 
and when men appeared and an English language 
grew up, that special ball got the name of earth. 

Now I who write these words am sitting on this 
earth up in a little green house, which clings to the 
side of a wooded hill, and I am looking off across a 
lovely narrow valley to other steep green hills, and 
to hills that are not green, but just covered with 
yellow grass and white everlasting flowers. And as 
I look at these hills that I Jove to cl'‘mb and at these 
fields where hay grows and where cattle roam and 
over which the red-tailed hawk almost always is 
soaring, and as I see the two streams meeting just 
below me, low now because we have had a long dry 
time, I think about the record that the Bible has for 
us and science has for us, of the dramatic way in 
which the electrons and the protons and the terrible 
whirling fire-mist turned into these hills and fields, 
into my little green house and red-tailed hawk, and at 
last into me. It is the greatest story ever told. With 
one part of it human beings had nothing to do and 
God worked alone. With another part of it human 
beings had a great deal to do, but always working 
with God. 

That part of the story which tells about the 
protons and electrons darting around in utter dark- 
ness was more years ago than we can imagine. If we 
take a million years as our unit of measure, just-as I[ 
take a single year as the unit of measure for my own 
life, and then if we make the story as big as we know 
how, we shall get some slight idea about how long ago 
it all was. There is a study called geology which 
tells us much about how our earth came to be what it 
is. As astronomy is the foundation study of all the 
suns and planets in the universe, geology is the foun- 
dation study for this globe. 

If we know something about it, we shall find every 


trip over the road or through the hills more interest- 
ing. And as we sit in some little green house cling- 
ing to the side of a hill, and look out on a lovely valley 
and on other hills, we shall understand them better 
and love them more. 

A learned man who was president of all the 
geologists of the United States once made an address 
in which he said: ‘“‘Those who have a knowledge of 
geology have a vast educational advantage over 
those who have none, for to them every continent, 
ocean, river, mountain, valley, and even every creek, 
field or sand-bank, has a meaning which vastly in- 
creases their interest in the observation of nature.” 
When I first found this out I was greatly surprised, for 
I had an idea that geology was just a study of rocks 
and stones, and that the main thing it did was to 
teach us how we could tell sandstone from limestone, 
and so on. It does all this, of course, but more than 
that, it gives us facts about how the earth was made, 
and how the hills and valleys came. Yes, and the 
oceans and rivers and all the rest of this wonderful 
earth. The rocks, however, are the oldest part of the 
earth, and study of them comes first. Some are so 
old that they are the original layer that came on top 
of the fire as it cooled and formed a rock scum. So 
the geologists pay particular attention to the rocks. 
Some of the story that geology tells is intelligent 
guess-work, but some of it is scientific fact, tor 
geological changes are taking place before our 
eyes. 

In a surprising way the people who wrote the 
different books in our Bible often hit the nail on the 
head in their theorizing about creation. A Hebrew 
poet wrote: “Every valley shall be exalted and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low.” 

That is what has happened again and again. 
The interior pressure of the earth has raised the 
crust, and sometimes wrinkled or folded it to make 
Rocky Mountains, and sometimes just lifted it, with- 
out folding, to make Catskills. It was not done in a 
hurry. It took ages. Those were the ages when God 
was working alone. But as the pressure exalted the 
valleys, the streams cut down the mountains and 
made other valleys. Water just as much as rock is a 
part of geology. 

Now as I sit in my little green house looking 
at the valley out of one window and at a steep bank 
out of the other window, I marvel at the amount of 
geology that the landscape suggests even to me, who 
do not know much about it. For it is plain as a 
pikestaff what the two brooks have done in the course 
of ages past in the work of making ‘“‘the hollow,” as 
the country people call our vailey. 

If we had not been here in time of high water and 
heard Stony Creek rolling the round boulders along 
its course, and if Dave had not told us about a time 
some forty-seven years ago when Stony Creek lifted 
and turned our hop-house around, we might wonder 
where the water ever got the force to do it. And 
when we stop to notice we can see not only the present 
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water courses, but old water courses. One beautiful 
level field on our farm which would make a perfect 
building site for the old hop-house if we ever should 
roll it across the road and remodel it, was made by 
Stony Creek cutting into its west bank and slowly 
moving westward. The old curving banks covered 
with soft grass now border this wide field on the 
east. 

At first I was going to say that though we have 
plenty of signs of cutting, we have to take the process 
of lifting the surface of the earth on faith, but that is 
not so. Out of my window I see crushed blue lime- 
stone from a quarry just a few miles away dumped 
in front of the barn for the automobiles to turn on. 
That limestone is full of fossil sea creatures. When we 
find them it is not so hard to believe the geologists 
who tell us that all of New York State except the 
Adirondacks once was sea bottom. Slowly it has 
been lifted up above the water, and then Stony Creek 
and the Mohawk River and all the other streams 
began their age-long task of making old Cobble and 
Pine Mountain and the Kaaterskill Clove and the 
great rocks at Little Falls, for good Universalists and 
all others to enjoy. 

- As I sit in my little green house, closer at hand are 
the shale rocks which jut out from the steep bank 
just across the road. They too tell a story. Not all 
rocks are igneous or fire rocks. That old original fire 
rock was crushed to bits, weathered, soaked by water, 
carried away by streams, deposited on ocean bottoms, 
put under pressure and lifted up again as sandstone, 
limestone, shale or other sedimentary rocks. Up in 
Schoharie County we have mainly layers of limestone 
with layers of shale lying on top. And over in Ver- 
mont where limestone was put under new pressure it 
turned into marble, and in other places where our 
shale was put under pressure it turned into slate. 
There are all kinds of combinations in the making 
of the earth’s crust, from diamonds down to building 
sand. 

If we understand the way in which a single shale 
ledge came to be, we have a key to unlock the whole 
majestic story of creation. The morning sun lights 
up the dirty looking shale lying there in layers, a 
green butternut falls on the ledge and bounces off 
into the road, a chipmunk scurries away, tail straight 
in air, a crow calls from a taJl dead tree on top of the 
steep bank, old Lysander walks slowly past on his way 
to inspect his minnow trap, the fire crackles on the 
hearth, and I sense the point of time in which I sit 
and make strange marks on clean white paper trying 
to tell something about it, as a joyous and thrilling 
instant, for the shale, the butternut, the chipmunk, 
the crow, and all the rest, seem to say, ““We belong, 
and you belong, and everything belongs, to something 
vast and beautiful and good.” 

Then from my window I notice the stone walls 
laid along the lower slopes of old Cobble, and I re- 
member that when I drive or walk back to our farm- 
house, I use a narrow dirt road bordered by stone 
walls on each side. These stones are not of lime or 
sbale. They were not broken off the ledges around 
here. They are round hard stones of granite, or 
quartz, or gneiss, or a lot of other things I do not 
know much about. But-if they were not broken from 
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the layers of shale or limestone that are the bedrock 
That; 
too, is a story as interesting as any in geology. I 
marvel sometimes that it is not told more frequently 
in Sunday school, along with stories of David and 
Goliath and George Washington and the Easter lilies. 
The geologists tell us that these “hard heads,” as 
the farmers caJl them, these smooth, round stones, 
were carried here, and rounded in the carrying, by 
moving ice sheets thick enough to push the tops off 
the mountains. That is, at the little green house I 
am sitting and writing in the path of the great glaciers 
which came out of Labrador and out of western 
Canada in modern times—that is only 10,000 or 15,000 
years ago—after man had appeared on earth, and 
which shoved everything before them until southern 
sun and breezes stopped them down on Long Island 
and in northern Pennsylvania in the East and a little 
below the Canada line on the Pacific Coast. Then 
Beards Hollow had the real old-fashioned winter that 
the oldest inhabitant would tell about if he had been 
there. But the oldest inhabitants and the youngest 
had to flee before the ice sheets or die. There was 
no living except down near the Equator. What a 
grinding and crushing and scooping out and upsetting 
there was when the glaciers came! No Adirondack 
Mountains, no mighty rivers, could stop them. They 
remade the Adirondack Mountains and practically 
all the other hills, dammed up river valleys, started 
rivers flowing backward, scooped out enormous basins 
for lakes, and brought all the stones that the inhabi- 
tants of Beards Hollow will need for stone walls for 
the next 10,000 years, wonderfully beautiful and 
interesting stones, too, with marvelous tales to tell. 
Some even tell the learned men exactly where they 
came from. 

And those great heavy granite-smashing ice 
sheets left their mark behind in other ways that are 
even easier to read. Their writing tablets were the 
bedrock, their pens were hard granite rocks, their 
writing hands were not hands at all, but their entire 
terrific weight pressed down on the hard stones caught 
between them and the bedrock. As slowly they were 
carried along, they cut long straight lines in the softer 
rock below. Those lines after all these years tell 
plainly the direction in which the terrific ice sheets 
were traveling. 

A nephew who once operated a steam shovel in 
his father’s limestone quarry at Cobleskill, stripped - 
the surface soil from the bedrock. He said that the 
top of the limestone was worn smooth as a billiard 
table by the glacier, and that often he uncovered the 
glacial scratches, all running the same way—north- 
east to southwest. Few paid any attention to the 
marks, but in fact they were more interesting than . 
the pyramids of Egypt. 

A geologist sitting at the table of the little green 
house and looking out of the windows could report 
much more, and report it much better. 

But I make this record of things seen and felt 
as part of a work that never will be finished. It is to 
make myself see and all others see that the ancient 
writer who gave us Genesis penetrated to the heart of 
truth when he wrote: “And God saw all that He had 
made and behold it was very good.” 
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In the Spirit of Clara Barton 


George E. Huntley 


Irae OROTH Yrax , fifteen years old, is a 

}) radiant child. In 1982, when she first ap- 
c fi peared at the Clara Barton Birthplace, in 
Gx49)}} North Oxford, she was about the weakest 
and weariest wisp of humanity that ever tried to walk 
and talk. As she stood beside her bed, learning to 
make it according to strict hospital requirements, I 
certainly thought she would fall into it or fall under it. 
Now she plays second base on one of the Barton highly 
energetic ball nines, and she can throw and root like a 
champion. Her eyes shine and her voice rings clear. 
This does not mean that Dorothy has been cured of 
diabetes or that she has been freed from the use of 
insulin. It does mean that she and her parents have 
been taught the essential facts about diet, exercise and 
hygiene, so that together they can make the best of a 
very unfortunate situation. 

Dorothy is one of a throng of girls, all of whom 
would like to tell to the Universalists of the world the 
story of their joys and benefits received at the wonder- 
ful camp on the high hills of Oxford. Universalists 
ought to know those facts, for here is one of their 
enterprises that is successful and growing and alto- 
gether thrilling. Here is an adequate reason for de- 
nominational pride and resolution. 

The Clara Barton Birthplace, ferm, farm house, 
and farm barn, were purchased by the Women’s 
National Missionary Association in 1921 and re- 
stored in the years immediately following. At first the 
place was regarded merely as a shrine in memory of one 
of the world’s great heroines of faith. Then for a 
number of years a “‘fresh-air’’ enterprise was conducted 
by the Missionary Association in partnership with the 
Young People’s Christian Union of Massachusetts, 
under-nourished children being taken to the hills for 
summer play and rebuilding. Three years ago Miss 
Alice G. Enbom conceived the plan of specializing the 
ministry at the Birthplace on service to children suffer- 
ing with diabetes, and then the real opportunity for a 
work unique and highly important developed. 

Dr. Eljiott P. Joslin, an expert of international 
reputation, entered into enthusiastic cooperation with 
our organizations, selecting patients, attending to 
transportation, supplying medicines, furnishing nurses, 
technicians and dieticians, and being highly generous 
in many other ways. Universalists on their part agreed 
to furnish the camp, with all equipment, the food for 
children and staff, and the services of camp director, 
cook, helpers and councillors. 

The beginning in 1932 was comparatively small, 
a total of forty-two girls being cared for, three groups 
of fourteen members each remaining nineteen days 
apiece. But what growth in vision and attainment! 
A prominent lady said the other day, “It seems as 
though we were being led on and on in a blessed 
ministry!” Every year the camp has outgrown its 
accommodations in spite of the addition of new cabins, 
until now in 1935 considerably over a hundred patients 
have been welcomed. If we count repeatedly those 
who have remained for extra periods, the number is a 
hundred and thirty-three. 


The work of caring for the large number of girls: 
received this year would have been out of the question 
had it not been for the very competent and self-sacri- 
ficing service rendered by the Universalist staff and by 
Dr. Joslin’s representatives. It would be a pleasure 
to name all these loyal workers and to suggest three 
cheers for each, but the list would be too long. So I 
simply say, “Hurrah for Mrs. Gertrude S. Elsner, 
camp director, and her entire group of devoted fellow- 
laborers!’ 

Many questions are asked in regard to the pa- 
tients received at Camp Barton. Where do they come 
from? Mostly from New England but some from dis- 
tant points, even the South and West. How old are 
they? Some are mere infants (like three-year-old Anna) 
and some are later adolescents. Generally speaking, 
the younger girls come in the earlier groups. Are they 
dangerously ill? Until the discovery of insulin practi- 
cally every diabetic child died within two years, and 
most of them died within a few months, but with the 
persistent use of insulin the disease need not be fatal. 
Can they be cured? Not at present. The best that can 
be said is that the most skillful physicians of the world 
are seeking remedies; but unless some discovery re- 
lieves them they will have to take insulin several times 
a day as long as they live. How long will that be? 
With right care it may be as long as any normal woman 
lives. How is insulin taken? It is injected usually in 
the arm or leg. Is the process painful? Adults shrink, 
but the children seem not to mind it. Do the girls look 
like invalids? Not many of them—quite the contrary. 
Must they be kept quiet? Only for rest periods. At 
other times they must be kept active to work off the 
excess sugar in the blood; hence the hikes, swimming 
parties, and athletic games. As a matter of fact the 
ordinary visitor at the Camp would not know unless 
told that these girls were unfortunate in health, but 
would suppose them to be simply a jolly, care-free 
group out for a country vacation. 

With some exceptions these diabetic children are 
somewhat taller than normal, and with some excep- 
tions they are more developed in mental power. (To 
a few exceptional under-developed patients Dr. Joslin 
is giving particular attention, and is attaining results 
that are attracting world-wide notice.) 

The remarkable ability of these unfortunate chil- 
dren is shown in the little entertainments that they 
give for visitors at the Camp, and in their more 
ambitious evening programs. Some of the girls are 
gifted in dancing, some in speaking, some in singing. 
On the night before breaking camp the final group gave 
an operetta entitled, ‘““The Ghost of Lolly-Pop Bay,’’ 
which delighted a large assemblage of neighbors and 
friends. 

The patients are chosen, of course, without regard 
to their religious affiliations. The Protestants and 
some others are very faithful in attending the Uni- 
versalist church at Oxford, where a special talk is 
given for them as a part of each service. Groups have 
sung at this church and some of the more talented girls 
have given solos. On Sunday evening, August 18, the 
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entire company of diabetics, with all the members of 
the staffs, climbed half a mile to the top of Sunset Hill 
and held a twilight service at which the Oxford pastor 
gave an appropriate talk. The line of fifty girls and 
women, straggling and struggling up the green pas- 
tures, their many-colored garments illumined by the 
rays of the crimson sun, made a sight never to be 
forgotten. 

The Birthplace has had hundreds of visitors this 
summer, some people of much eminence. A daughter 
of a former President, coming with a party of friends, 
was amazed and delighted to find what was being done 
at such an appropriate shrine. 

To her and to most visitors it has been necessary 
to explain that the benefits of this Camp are not con- 
fined to the few young people who happen to come here 
for special care. If these were all, our eagerness in the 
matter might be much less. As a matter of fact, this 
Camp is an experiment station, and what is learned by 
Dr. Joslin and his assistants is published abroad for the 
blessing of the diabetic children of the whole world. 
There are fifteen thousand of them in the United States 
alone. Dr. Joslin lectures widely, holds clinics in many 
part of the country and writes books. 

Any reference to the Clara Barton Camp ought 
to suggest answers to certain further questions that 
readers of good heart are sure to ask. What is needed? 
What can we do? Very frankly, the work has outgrown 
the support of its original sponsors. The Women’s 
National Missionary Association and the National 
Young People’s Christian Union will do their level 
best, and that is a great deal. But it is not enough. 
Help wanted! 


In the first place, the shrine as a whole ought to be 
adequately endowed, so that the women need not 
make an annual appeal for its upkeep. Then there 
should be gifts enough each year to carry on the work 
of the camp without damaging economy and constant 
WOITy. 

A third need, and one that must be met in the 
immediate future, is that of an adequate kitchen and 
dining-room. Would you believe that all the cooking, 
including that of a specially prescribed and weighed 
diet for each patient, has to be done in a tiny kitchen 
not too big for a good clothes closet? It is pitiable to 
see the cook and her assistants working like Trojans | 
in such a room with a temperature quite inconsistent 
with our denominational theology. And then the meals 
for the patients must be carried out of doors to the © 
barn! The time has come for a suitable kitchen. Who 
will giveit? Some enlightened and generous individual? 
Or some family, wishing to offer an appropriate me- 
morial for a loved one? Or some organization? We 
shall see. 

The young girls are deeply grateful to their Uni- 
versalist benefactors. Every time they have a ‘‘show” 
they sing their camp songs with high spirit. One of 
these songs must give pause to every member of our 
church. ‘Two, four, six, eight—whom do we appre- 
ciate? The Universalists! the Universalists! the Uni- 
versalists!”’ Protestants, Catholics and Jews sing it with 
equal gusto. It is for us to demonstrate that we in 
turn appreciate these afflicted but charming young 
Americans, and that we appreciate also our God- 
ns opportunity to help the diabetic children of the 
world. 


An American Folk Play 


Roger F. Etz 


more or less elaborate stage settings, and 
the like. In South Berwick, Maine, this 
summer an experiment was tried which was in distinct 
contrast to these, but the results were very effective. 

Mrs. Gladys Hasty Carroll, author of “As the 
Earth Turns,’ was born and raised in this town. 
Her book was based on the people and places in this 
section of the state. She and her husband have built 
a beautiful home on the old farm, following the archi- 
tecture of the region and using material from old 
buildings in the vicinity. While the house is new, it 
looks as though it had stood there for at least one 
hundred years. 

In attempting to do something worth while for 
the community, Mrs. Carroll made “As the Earth 
Turns” into a play of three acts. She used as a setting 
for it a small guest house which stands on a knoll in a 
pasture, with the audience seated on the hillside. 
The action takes place on the porch of the house and 
in the surrounding fields. In the spring scene, plough- 
ing is going on in a near-by field. In the summer scene, 
a crew of hay-makers is at work. In the autumn 
scene, the schoolhouse in the distance is being used. 

The characters are not professional actors, but 
all people from the community who fit perfectly into 


the dialogue. The audience has the feeling that it is 
not witnessing a stage play, but is seeing a cross section 
of life. There is no striving for dramatic effect. 
The very humanness and normality of the characters 
is the highest form of drama. These are people living 
their own lives, carrying on their usual work and play. 
What the author has done is to condense for the 
audience the experiences of the hours and days and 
seasons of typical country folk into a brief compass. 

Anyone who knows the people in the New England 
countryside would say that he had met many Jens 
and Mark Shaws. They are not the caricatures of 
the sturdy country folk so often depicted on the pro- 
fessional stage. They are the flesh and blood em- 
bodiment of the honest, hard-working, neighborly 
people one meets on every side in the towns of New 
England—or any other part of the country. Wise, 
dependable, industrious and human. 

For dramatic effect, one brief scene is outstanding. 
It is early in the morning when word is brought to 
Mark Shaw that his son Ralph has been killed in an 
airplane accident. Mark is called from his bed to 
receive this news. Stunned for a moment, he stands 
there, and then says quietly, “Tell them to send his 
body home.’’ Just that—no hysterics, no breaking 
down, no weeping, no hair-ruffling all over the lot—- 
“Tell them to send his body home.” This is just 
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what a man of this type would do—face the reality 
of life with steadiness and steadfast faith. No amount 
of “registering” of sadness and sorrow could have 
been as effective as the calm acceptance of the fact 
of life and death by this sturdy farmer. 

This was advertised as an American folk play. 
Mrs. Carroll has made it just that—a play about the 
common every-day life of common folk, depicted by 
them in an atmosphere of natural, human relation- 
ships. Humor and pathos are both there, but only 
as they are the elements in every-day life. Romantic 
interest is there, but simple and natural, as in the 
daily experiences of neighbors. 

In addition to adapting the book for such a pre- 
sentation, Mrs. Carroll has used a technique which is 
novel. The men ploughing or haying in the fields, 
the children at the schoolhouse, with their playtime 
and their teacher calling them in by ringing the bell, 
the procession of townspeople going to the little 
church beyond the hill to the wedding—all of these 


and many more touches, use the natural environment 
to tell the story. The action is not confined to a 
small stage with artificial signs of the different seasons. 
The whole out-of-doors provides the stage and the 
action identifies the seasons. 

The keynote of the whole production is natural- 
ness, including, if one may be so bold as to add the 
comment, the personality and demeanor of the author 
and producer herself. You feel that in spite of the 
success of this, her first novel, Mrs. Carroll is one of 
the neighbors, sympathetic toward those about her, 
loving them and their homely but genuine philosophy 
of life. There is “something new under the sun.” 

Mrs. Carroll was assisted in the production by 
many of her friends and college associates, including 
Mrs. Robert M. Rice, wife of the Rev. Robert M. Rice 
of Minneapolis. Mrs. Rice and Mrs. Carroll were 
associates at Bates College, and have maintained their 
friendship in Minneapolis, where both are living at 
present. 


What Happened at Pentecost? 


Delos W. O’Brian 


seldom has one heard a reasonable report of it. 

This much we know. The disciples gathered in an 
upper room. For hours or perhaps days they continued 
steadfastly in prayer and worship. Many times during 
those days the spirit of Jesus must have returned to 
haunt Peter, who denied his Master, and to haunt those 
others who deserted their leader. If they loved him, 
and we believe they did, how their hearts must have 
burned at the memory of their treachery! How their 
better selves must have rebuked them! 

One scholar describes that scene thus. ‘The dis- 
ciples were by this time deeply ashamed of their lack 
of trust in Christ. As they prayed and reflected on 
their short association with the Master they gathered 
new strength and enthusiasm, which communicated 
itself round about . . . .”” He continues with the usual 
explanation of the events that followed. ‘With one 
accord they broke their long silence and began loudly, 
some in articulate language, others in broken hysterical 
gibberings intelligible only to a sympathetic ear, to 
declare the glory of God and His son, Jesus Christ .... 
So vivid was the play of facial expression in those who 
spoke, so obvious was the meaning of their prophetic 
gibberish, that Medes, Parthians, Cappadocians, 
Arabs from the east, dwellers in Phrygia, Asia, Africa, 
and Crete, assembled here for the festival, believed 
each man of them that he heard the great deeds of God 
made manifest in his own tongue... .” How could 
anyone, no matter how incoherent a language he was 
accustomed to speaking, mistake crazy gibberish for 
his own tongue? Could we, for instance, mistake a 
frantic Italian’s gibberings, supposing he was inspired 
to gibber, for English? 

Well, perhaps—if it happened once; possibly it 
could happen again. 

Not long ago a distinguished minister returned to 


America after serving twenty-five useful years in the 
Near East. He brought this story with him. 

The many races in the Near East know, under- 
stand, and can speak most of the languages that are 
currently spoken in that land of many peoples and 
many tongues. But, strangely enough, they do not 
speak them. He asked an Armenian, ‘Do you not 
know Hebrew?” “Oh, yes,” replied the Armenian, “I 
know Hebrew, but I do not speak it. The Jews are our 
enemies.” 

A Jew may know Arabic, or any of the many other 
tongues that are daily used in the mart and on the 
street, but he disdains to use them if they are the 
tongues of his traditional enemies. And they are more 
likely to be than not, for the Near East is a land of 
bitter hates. Can anyone read the Old Testament and 
believe that it has ever been otherwise? 

On the day of Pentecost Jesus’ disciples discovered 
for the first time the real meaning of the commission by 
which they were to carry on his work. As they tarried 
over his priceless words, and sought again for the light 
of his countenance, suddenly the light of his spirit 
flashed upon them. They saw that Jesus was not 
bound, nor was his message bound, and if they were 
to be worthy disciples they could no longer be bound, 
by traditional hatreds. They undoubtedly could re- 
member much in the words and manner and spirit of 
Jesus that would make them think on this score. The 
story of the good Samaritan was still fresh in their 
memories, and some of those other inimitable words 
of Jesus must still have burned like living coals in their 
souls. “But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them that despitefully use you, and perse- 
cute you... . For if you love them which love you, 
what reward have ye? Do not even the publicans so?” 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

With one accord the disciples all began to speak 
to the Medes, Parthians, Arabs, and sojourners from 
all Asia, Africa, Crete, and Phrygia, in their own lan- 
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guages—languages that the disciples had known all 
along, but which they had refused to speak because of 
age-old quarrels and bitter hatreds. 

No wonder their hearers thought they were “‘full 
of the new wine of the festival.’’ No Jew had ever done 
this before. It was an unheard-of performance. No 
wonder, as the miracle of it began to dawn upon 
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the assembled crowd, that they began to repent! 

This pentecost is always taking place. It is not an 
incoherent babble of unintelligible voices, but the sure 
and steady penetration of the real spirit of Jesus into 
the private and public emotions of men and women, 
breaking down the old barriers and transforming the 
old hates. 


Universalism in Northwest Pennsylvania---HI 
George A. Gay 


draw our sketch of the development of 
Universalism in the northwestern corner 
of Pennsylvania to a conclusion. The 
changes which have occurred since Jona- 
than Spaulding entered this territory in 1795, and since 
Elijah Drury walked into what was to be known as 
Girard Township in 1817, have been so great that 
those valiant pioneers could not have dreamed of 
the cities and towns and inventions and improvements 
which we enjoy. But the religious convictions which 
our forefathers cherished have persisted, and the faith 
that strengthened them has upheld their descendants. 
I think that it has been conclusively shown that Uni- 
versalism was primarily, so far as this section was 
concerned, a New England and New York product, 
that it was imported into northwestern Pennsylvania 
by a group of strong, self-reliant men and women who 
were greatly influenced by the preaching of Nathaniel 
Stacy. There is but little doubt in the writer’s mind 
that all of the Universalist churches which have existed 
or which now exist in Erie County, Warren County, 
Crawford County, western New York, and eastern 
Ohio, were influenced by this indefatigable missionary. 
While the records do not specifically mention him, 
except at Erie, his autobiography clearly indicates that 
he visited many points in this vicinity over a period of 
five years, from 18380 to 1835, and that his influence 
was felt and his voice occasionally heard from 1830 
to 1848. He does not mention meeting any ministers 
of his faith in this section except one at Jamestown, 
Nees 

There is no evidence that Universalists were perse- 
cuted to any great extent, although there is ample 
support for contending that the belief in the salvation 
of all souls met with a hostile reception. There were 
many hot debates, and Universalist ministers were not 
welcomed by other denominations. While today there 
is still a hold-over of this prejudice in the towns and 
villages of northwest Pennsylvania, there is a kindly 
spirit manifested by the majority of people and min- 
isters. The Methodists, especially, have been very 
courteous to our ministers and people. 

We are often asked why it is that Universalist 
churches are numerically weak at the present time, 
and there may be several reasons for this. Certainly 
when we read in an account by the Rev. Inez Shipman 
that the former pupils of the Sunday school of the 
First Universalist Church, Girard, are located in every 
state in the nation, we find one answer to our question. 
Our young people, the descendants of the original 
Universalists, have moved away from their homes, and 
they have left no others to continue the organized 
activities of the churches.? Another fact to be recalled 


is this—these early Universalist churches were family 
churches. The pioneers frequently had large families 
and the heads of these families and their children 
united to make up sizable congregations. Due to 
death and removal, those families have disappeared, 
and they have left none to carry on the work. A 
further observation bears upon this discussion. When 
Universalism was first preached it was badly needed 
to counteract the extreme emphasis upon eternal 
damnation and similar views. Converts were made in 
large numbers in those days. A revolt against the 
horrible views which were shouted from many pulpits 
prompted many to seek the comfort and sweet reason- 
ableness of the Universalist professions. Today, the 
type of preaching which prevailed in former times is 
seldom heard. College graduates in Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Episcopal, Congregational, and other pulpits 
and pews, cannot endure the materialistic presentation 
of a future life so out of harmony with the nature of 
God as love and with the facts which science offers in 
explanation of many of the mysteries of existence. 
With the collapse of a vigorous and noisy opposition, 
there has been a loss of zeal on the part of Universal- 
ists, and in response to the friendly overtures of other 
denominations there has been a measure of coopera- 
tion and, certainly, of appreciation of friendship. 
The old controversial religious spirit has largely 
vanished. 

Of course, the pioneers who settled this territory 
brought with them all shades of political opinions and 
of religious convictions, and the Methodists, Baptists, 
and others generally outnumbered the Universalists. 
New families entering the communities were generally 
members of the Orthodox churches. Universalists were 
few. The weight of numbers always was on the side 
of those whose religious ideas were less liberal than 
Universalism. When the Germans from eastern 
Pennsylvania began to settle in this territory the 
Lutheran churches grew strong. When the Scotch- 
Irish came, the Presbyterians predominated. Uni- 
versalism never possessed the solidarity of these larger 
groups, and it never developed any genius for organi- 
zation. Always, it was a minority movement, generally 
it was a protesting group, and everywhere Universalist 
churches were exceedingly jealous of their privileges 
and refused to cooperate with a denominational pro- 
gram. It was with utmost difficulty that any Associa- 
tions were formed either in New York or Pennsylvania. 
The State Conventions were usually regarded with a 
degree of hostility by the local congregations, and the 
Universalist General Convention was considered a 
far-distant and unimportant concern. This attitude 
has been modified to some extent, but it still persists, 
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and it accounts, in part, for the weakness of the local 
churches. 

However, those who still maintain their interest 
in the beautiful faith which prompted Nathaniel Stacy 
to travel thousands of miles to deliver his message, 
which moved our forefathers, as soon as they had 
cleared their lands and erected their homes, and placed 
their business in a secure position, to unite to build 
churches and engage preachers and organize Sunday 
schools, find in these Universalist churches comfort, 
inspiration, strength, hope, faith, and love. They find 
nowhere else a message which so fully meets their 
spiritual needs. They will continue their church loy- 
alty and labor until all vestiges of unreasonable preju- 
dice have been eradicated, and they will cooperate to 
establish in their communities union religious organi- 
zations removed from sectarian bias and dedicated to 
the pursuit of religious truth without denominational 
dictation. Universalist doctrine and practice encourage 
freedom of thought and conscience, and are not under- 
mined by scientific discoveries. There is not today, as 
there was not in 1800, any doctrine surpassing the 
Universalist emphasis upon the Fatherhood of God, 
the brotherhood of man, the leadership of Jesus, a 
rational interpretation of the Scriptures, a conviction 
that neither individuals nor nations can escape the 
inevitable consequences of wrong-doing, and a glorious 
assurance that the direction of spiritual evolution is 
toward the complete victory of God, the salvation of 
the entire family of man. 

It is unlikely that the Universalist denomination 
will increase in numbers, due to a variety of reasons 
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(some of which have been mentioned in this paper). 
It will, however, continue to minister effectively to 
those who are loyal to the church of their choice. It 
will still cooperate whenever opportunity is offered 
to advance the best interests of communities and of 
mankind. Wherever man’s freedom of speech and 
freedom of conscience is threatened Universalists will 
speak for liberty. 

We who are Universalists honor the men and 
women who made possible our churches and our 
activities and our faith, and we believe that in our 
principles of belief there is a satisfaction for the in- 
quiring mind and the burdened heart. Convinced 
that we possess a spiritual interpretation of life which 
has great values, we will try to maintain open minds, 
we will continue our search for ever-broader bases of 
religious truth and experience, and we will try to 
understand those who may differ with us, and to pre- 
serve a tolerant attitude. Central in our teaching, our 
preaching, and our practice will be the way, the truth, 
and the life of Jesus of Nazareth, and no matter what 
disasters may befall our world, what changes may 
revolutionize our civilization, we shall yet dare to 
maintain that right will eventually win, and that God 
shall be all in all. That was the heart of the message 
of those who proclaimed the “everlasting gospel” 
when this country was a wilderness, and it is the 
essential truth of those who today hope for and labor 
for a just, a clean, an honorable, a brotherly society, 
practicing the Golden Rule, bound by the law of love, 
and cooperating to establish a righteous government 
throughout the earth. 


the Week Ahead 


Robert Merrill Bartlett 


X. The New Revolution 

¥) HE world is filled with revolutionists today— 

But the tragedy 
is that these cohorts still march under the 
old revolution, under the banners of preju- 
dice and force. The world wants recruits for the new 
revolution based on Jesus’ program of love. The sym- 
bol of this movement is the cross, which demands 
good will in place of hate, sacrifice in place of greed 
and peace in place of war. Individual people in every 
generation have followed the ideal of the cross, but 
’ seldom, if ever, in history has any large group of men, 
such as a city, state or nation, joined in this new revo- 
lution and made the cross the standard for their serv- 
ing 


The time has now come when groups of people 
must begin to follow the cross, or religion will be shown 
to be nothing but words, and civilization will destroy 
itself. Kagawa, the social worker of Japan, is one of 
the leaders of this new revolution. He shows us how 
the sacrificial spirit of the cross can clean up the slums, 
change bigotry into tolerance and economic oppression 
into justice and cooperation, transform narrow na- 
tionalism into the new patriotism, and rouse men to 
throw off the slavery of war. Kagawa writes of “Love 
the Law of Life.” 

“Love is my sanctuary——in factory, field, city 


street; in office, kitchen, sickroom. I have my sanc- 
tuary everywhere I go in the universe. 

“Love is the ultimate religion. 
by creed; I belong to nothing but love. 
ultimate revelation, the final sanctuary. 

“Eternal love, flow forth! O God within me, 
clothe Thyself in glory! Eternal love, pour forth! 
Thou within me, well up! 

“O revolution of love, make ready within! Uni- 
versal love, prepare! For the courage of love must 
vanquish all that is vicious. Lovealone knows justice; 
Love is the last arbiter. Prepare ye the way of love!” 

Prayer 

Father of all mankind, we look out from our 
places of prayer upon a world that is cursed by hatreds. 
Millions stalk like shadows across the earth, jobless, 
hungry, begging for a chance to live in peace. We 
know our world is not right; with all the provisions 
of nature and the brain of man nations should not 
grasp and despise one another. The cries of needy 
comrades are drowned by marching armies that strive 
to preserve walls of separation built between Thy 
children. Guns and fortresses threaten everywhere. 
The wealth of nations is squandered on monsters of 
war that breathe terror across the boundaries drawn 
by men. O spirit of Love, rouse our strength that we 
may match our lives against these ways of death! 


Classify me not 
Love is the 
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Let us no longer juggle definitions about religion 
and speculate about brotherhood, but cast ourselves 
into the Christian revolution which must bring fullness 
of life to men and a new epoch of life to the earth. 
Enlist us, we pray, in a crusade to free the world from 


the curse of national hatreds and the tyranny of war. 
Help us to live as peacemakers and demonstrate in 
daily life the enlightenment and tolerance upon which 
we can build the Kingdom of International Brother- 
hood. Amen. 


The Business of the Church’ 


George A. Upton 


5) HE question that we are to consider and dis- 
iy} cuss during this hour is “The Business of the 
4 Oe} Church.” By this we do not mean the 
(%e]| business of the financial affairs of the church, 
but rather what the church means to the community. 
We know clearly what the business of a cotton mill, 
shirt factory or clothing manufacturer is. Each exists 
to produce merchandise in its own line. What should 
the church produce? A business enterprise must pro- 
duce or go out of business. In a like manner the 
church must produce something to justify its existence. 

It seems to me that the church of today has a 
more difficult time than did the church of some years 
ago. Formerly the church was the center of the re- 
ligious and social life of the community. Today the 
counter attractions through the week and on Sunday 
are far greater than was the case formerly. Means of 
travel and communication have made time and space 
mean little. No question but that the radio and auto- 
mobile have had an influence on church attendance. 

Should the church stress and defend denomina- 
tional theology, and if so to what extent? Unques- 
tionably this has a place in the business of the church, 
but I do not feel that it should dominate the whole 
situation. It seems to me that it should be worked 
into our activities in such a way as to create a spirit 
of loyalty to the local church and the denomination 
in our new members and strengthen this spirit in our 
older members. The natural reaction here is, first, 
loyalty to the local church, and an effort should be 
made here to combat local mindedness and develop 
loyalty to the denomination at the same time. As 
the denomination grows so the local church grows, 
and the denomination cannot go forward without 
the loyal support of the local parishes. In the same 
way the local church can not go far without Head- 
quarters. Each needs the other. Team work is es- 
sential. 

Is the business of the church simply to supply the 
pulpit and provide a church school and young people’s 
society? Obviously all these are necessary. The way 
in which they are handled spells success or failure. 
The pastor must do far more than prepare and deliver 
a sermon on Sunday, and make his appearance in the 
school and young people’s meetings. He must be a 
leader in all these and in the social activities of the 
church and the community. The bigger influence the 
pastor is in the community the bigger he and his 
church are bound to become. It certainly is the 
business of the church to make its presence felt. The 
layman owes it to his pastor to aid him in carrying out 
the program of the church. 

Attendance at the Sunday service and contribut- 


“Address at the Laymen’s Institute at Ferry Beach. 


ing to the financial program are not sufficient. They 
are necessary, of course, but we must give of ourselves 
as well. No pastor can be wholly successful without 
the cooperation of his laymen. 

The church school and young people’s organiza- 
tion are vital parts of the business of the church, and 
worthy of more effort on the part of all. The future 
of the church is in these organizations. Loyalty de- 
veloped here during the impressionable years is most 
valuable and lasting, and will pay real dividends. 
Many times I have heard the thought advanced that 
young people do not stay in the town where they grow 
up and hence are lost to the church. This may be 
true as far as the local church is concerned, but if 
loyalty and church mindedness are developed in our 
young people they are going to be of service to some 
church somewhere. We have had several examples 
of this in our own organization. 

My observation has been that it is much easier to 
hold the young women in the church than to hold the 
young men. One of the main reasons for this is that 
the older women are always active in church work 
and the young women fall in line very naturally. 
If our men would show more interest in church work 
in general and church school and young people’s work 
in particular, would the young men be so prone to drop 
out of church school and young people’s society? 
Would they think that the manly thing to do was to 
leave church work to the women folks? Are wesetting 
the right example to our young men and are we justi- 
fied in criticizing their lack of interest? Why not 
strengthen the future of our church by helping to 
hold our young men by example? There is real 
pleasure and satisfaction in work with our young 
people. 

The question “Should the church engage in poli- 
tics?”’ often comes up. If so, to what extent? Also 
the question as to how active the pastor is justified 
in being in politics. I have a feeling that the church 
and minister have a right and a duty to be active in 
this line in an effort to overcome some of the many 
evils that we are facing today. Someone may raise 
the point that the gambling craze, the deplorable 
conditions in the liquor traffic, kidnaping and other 
rackets, are moral, not political. I maintain that 
they are closely entwined and are both. If these is- 
sues were properly controlled by politicians and poli- 
tics taken out of police work, how far could these 
evils go? Witness the work of the so-called G men 
under Edgar Hoover. The clergy in Massachusetts 
were responsible for blocking the state lottery bill, and 
this is an example of the work the clergy can do for 
the public good. I am sure we all feel that the pastor 
should stay within reasonable bounds on this question 
and not use his position to further partisan issues 
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or any of the so-called isms. When politics becomes 
the issue to that extent the church and pastor are 
missing their calling. However, I do believe that in 
any issue where the morals and welfare of the masses 
are threatened the minister and church should throw 
their influence against the evil. I do not feel that 
many care to hear too much along this line from the 
pulpit, however, most people preferring spiritual 
guidance to a constant rehearsal] of world events or 
politics. It is the business of the church to develop 
right-thinking people, both old and young, and to 
help them to hold a clean, clear viewpoint. This 
would go a long way toward curing some of the evils 
we face today. 

The men’s clubs of the churches, or should I say 
the majority of our churches, are behind most other 
organizations in development. It would seem that 
there is an opportunity going to waste here. The 
men’s club should mean more than just another night 
out and a place to secure a good meal reasonably. 
Should not the clubs take more interest in civic af- 
fairs? How much do we know about the poorer sec- 
tion of our community? Could we not build up some 
interesting meetings by discussing local improve- 
ments? There are plenty of political and social prob- 
lems that we could discuss and endeavor to improve. 
Joint meetings of all Protestant men’s clubs are held 
in many cities, and have been helpful and inspira- 
tional. Also the meeting of two or three men’s clubs 
together gives more numbers and added interest. 

We are facing a shorter work week and a longer 


Teacher-Training in 


week-end. What effect is this going to have on the 
church when this does come about? What is the 
church going to do to meet these conditions? How 
are we going to hold our members in spite of the 
condition? During the spring and summer and fall 
months, automobile trips over the week-end are in- 
creasingly popular. With the longer week-end they 
will be more so. This is equally true during the 
winter months with snow trains and winter sports. 
Will the large portion of the Sunday morning church- 
goers be strangers to the minister, church-goers on a 
week-end pilgrimage? Will it be necessary to furnish 
information as to the location of churches and the 
time of service? One thing is certain, unless we de- 
velop loyalty and church-mindedness in our young 
people, there will be little thought of church attend- 
ance when this longer week-end period finally arrives. 

In conclusion, I think the church should do its 
utmost through its educational program to raise the 
standards. The greater portion of our church pro- 
gram is, or at least should be, educational, aimed to 
develop right-thinking people and high ideals. The 
influence of such an organization is bound to make 
itself felt in any community, and result in raising the 
standards of men in public life. Church property 
is tax exempt and supported by funds contributed by 
citizens of the city or town where the church is lo- 
cated. The church should pay dividends on the 
funds used in its maintenance. Cash dividends are 
not expected or wanted. These dividends must 
come in service to mankind. 


the Church School 


Stephen Hole Fritchman 


> | erp amas training has become a paramount 
problem in our liberal church schools. The 
growing teacher, we are discovering, is the 
major factor in the progressive church 
school, and too much effort cannot be expended upon 
insuring the means of his growth. Taxed by countless 
demands from every direction, the minister today hesi- 
tates to undertake a more elaborate program than he 
can safely supervise. Still the truth presses upon him 
that in the long run his church school is measured by 
the capacity for growth on the part of his teaching 
staff. 'Teacher-training becomes an inescapable part 
of his church program, a part oftentimes baffling be- 
cause of its very novelty and importance. It seems 
as though many of our churches have postponed until 
last the urgent issue of leadership preparation. Now 
the very future of our schools seems to rest upon an 
increased attention at this very point. 

How can we insure our church schools against 
careless, incompetent, half-hearted and uninspired 
teaching? The selection of the right personalities is 
the best insurance, of course, and the most difficult 
single task the minister of high standards finds con- 
fronting him. 

The second guarantee against such ineffectual 
teaching is a continuous and well- planned program of 
teacher-training in the local parish. It is not beyond 
the ability of the average parish, in fact the small staff 
has many advantages over those of larger proportions. 


The knitting of the teaching staff into a friendly, co- 
herent, serious-minded group intent upon improving 
itself can alone protect our schools against the charges 
being made by critics of our liberal work. There is 
much teachers can do together in regular periods of 
study and discussion, under available leadership in 
the average community. Only those who have been 
together and shared the interstimulation of such a 
group fully realize the possibilities of such activity. 
Teacher-training is an orderly, planned, long-time 
program, not to be confused with those sporadic, 
occasional teachers’ meetings we all know too well 
where unrelated gossip about the school is interspersed 
with discussion about a Sunday-school picnic or plans 
for a pageant. Such haphazard conversations can 
too easily be the sum and substance of teachers’ 
meetings. The time has arrived in our Unitarian 
church-school work when we must devote our best 
thought to teacher-training which has a beginning, a 
middle and an end, which is self-conscious in its di- 
rection and which is wise enough to use every available 
aid in the performance of its task. With a new di- 
rector in our Department of Religious Education at 
work on the problem, with new units of curriculum 
material already available from our denominational 
press, and with an excellent summer institute for 
teachers at Star Island each year, it is clear that the 
next step lies with the local church in the organizing 
of planned teachers’ groups for study and discussion. 
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Education, both secular and religious, is today 
passing through such revolutionary changes that one 
may assert that such a program of training as 1s here 
being advocated is the very least we can be doing if 
we care at all about the future of our children and 
their religious culture. It may not be enough to save 
our schools from the destruction which follows a 
spirit of indifference, but it is worth trying with every 
ounce of energy at our command. A more informed 
ministry, a trained staff of counsellors in the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, and the occasional as- 
sistance of experts outside of our denominational 
boundaries, are essential, but none of these can make 
our schools significant torces in the experience of our 
Unitarian children unless the group of workers in our 
local parish is increasingly skilled in the knowledge 
and practices of modern education. If these workers 
are not interested in the trends in theory and tech- 
nique of progressive teaching it would be well to find 
it out immediately, for it will prevent that slow suf- 
focation of our schools which from time to time alarms 
many of us deeply interested in the possibilities of 
liberal religious education. An intensive, coherent 
undertaking this fall and winter by a number of our 
churches in the field of teacher-training would test 
directly the real interest of our teachers in the funda- 
mental purposes of their work. It would serve as an 
appraisal of the church school in a thorough and 
searching fashion. It would detect the dead wood 
in our structure and make manifest the ultimate im- 
portance or unimportance of that furious motion and 
excitement in the work of the church school which 
often disguises the fact that we have very vague and 
unrelated ideas about its meaning and value. 

Several books in the field of education have re- 
cently appeared which can assist the minister or di- 
rector in his plans for teacher-training, books aimed 
at informing the non-professional worker and parent. 
If we acknowledge the need for clarification of our 
own minds in the matter, these texts can do a great 
deal to set us in the right direction and stimulate a 
further exploration of the field. Winifred E. Bain has 
probably written the most popular and still depend- 
able study of this kind. It is called ‘‘Parents Look at 
Modern Education.” (1) Professor Bain presents an 
intelligent and comprehensive survey of modern 
education, explaining the place of the scientific method 
in the process of learning. This is a book to assist the 
person who thinks of progressive education as a lot 
of fads and fancies, a bundle of foolish and short- 
lived notions by the brain-trusters of the schoolroom. 
She discusses basic subjects, tool subjects, tests, 
records and disciplines. No more sympathetic and 
authoritative guide through the wonderland of modern 
education could be desired. Her chapter on the 
modern home (p. 276) is one of the finest expositions 
of the changed child-teacher-parent relationship 
written in recent years. “The homeisa laboratory of 
real living where the many activities of the child are 
gathered into a pattern of what life really is.” A 
realist in a changing world, the author knows that the 
artificial bonds between parent and child are gone 


(1) Parents Look at Modern Education. By Winifred E. 
Bain. New York: Appleton-Century Company. 330 pp. $2.50. 
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(or rapidly going) today, and that “‘there is little left 
to hold the home together except affection and conse- 
quent community of interest of the home members.” 
Of special value to the church-school teacher is the 
section on the church (p. 287 ff.) where it is made 
manifestly clear that “the church has too large a job 
to be done in an hour or so on Sunday and religious 
teaching will be neglected unless it can bring to its 
aid other educational institutions.” 

A second volume in this general field is Glover 
and Dewey’s “Children of the New: Day.” (2) 
These two able authors assist us in the clear discovery 
that child guidance is a conscious vocation and is not 
to be undertaken by the half-hearted or casual volun- 
teer. The reading of these pages will be a stirring ex- 
perience and will lead, it is hoped, to a searching of 
one’s own heart and conscience as well as to a reform 
in one’s practice in his relationships with the child of 
today. “Children of the New Day’ is by all odds 
the most thrilling statement of the advances and 
gains of modern education yet published in this 
country. Its startling picture of the radically new 
world in which the child is growing to maturity will 
bring up short all of those persons who feel the problem 
of child training is about the same old round it has 
always been. “Change, change beating its tom toms 
all about him,” is the motif these two authors reckon 
with throughout all their chapters. ‘‘Uncle Sam’s 
child today,”’ they tell us in the first chapter, “is only 
partly Puritan. Heisa mingling, also, in his character 
of the adventurer, the trader, the buccaneer, the 
political patriot, the defender of faiths and the seeker 
after freedom.”’ ‘New Parenthood for Old,” “The 
Pattern of Growth,” “Habits in the Making,” ‘The 
Community, Modern Foster Parent,” “Social Reb- 
els,” are chapter titles which indicate the nature of 
the contents of this vigorous and compelling text. 
We are reminded (p. 49) that “a new literature has 
grown up out of this need to crystallize for parents 
the practical findings of science, the newer experi- 
ments in education and the modern psychology of 
childhood. Of three hundred married alumnae of 
women’s colleges who were asked in what subjects 
they felt themselves least prepared three-fourths of 
them acknowledge their chief lack to be in child 
training.” Religious teachers often separate ethical 
growth too mechanically from other aspects of the 
child’s experience. The chapter upon “The Physical 
Instrument,”’ the body, is a splendid corrective, and to 
many will be an amazing revelation of the advances 
made in recent years in .controlling and understand- 
ing the human organism. Of almost equal interest 
and of prime value for the church-school worker is 
the material on “Foundations of Emotional Growth.” 

How much grief and error could be avoided if 
all of us in religious activity remembered more fre- 
quently “Psychologists now believe that security, 
the feeling of being wanted, being loved, and having a 
place in his own world, is one of the fundamental 
needs in the emotional life of the child.” There is 
the whole direction of his teaching by such a norm as 


(2) Children of the New Day. By Katherine Glover and 
Evelyn Dewey. New York: Appleton-Century Company. 
382 pp. $2.25. 
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is given on page 116. ‘At maturity the individual 
should have some idea of what he wants and of his 
powers, and be able to meet new situations and en- 
vironments, if not with conquering powers at least 
without fear and shrinking.” The final chapter, 
“Children of Tomorrow,” has a classic persuasiveness 
about it that guidebooks on any subject rarely achieve. 
One is truly sorry for those who attempt to plod along 
in their routine of the church school without the in- 
sight, the drive and the vitality that such an informed 
chapter as this can contribute. The shared study 
together of such books as these two already mentioned 
should be thought of not as an added obligation in our 
church program but as a means of decreasing the bur- 
den and illuminating the road. 

Three books in the more limited field of religious 
education have recently appeared which can be 
strongly recommended for teacher-training groups 
during the coming season. Probably the most able 
is Marie C. Powell’s “Guiding the Experience of 
Worship.” (3) Professor Powell has a philosophy of 
worship and succeeds in making its definition and 
employment real to the religious leader. The book is 
the result of many years of exceedingly careful and 
thorough study, supplemented by constant experience 
of the most exacting kind in churches and schools of 
religion. 

It is the present writer’s opinion that Mrs. Powell 
has presented us with a most thorough analysis of the 
ideas and practices of modern worship. It is worthy to 
be compared with the contribution of Percy Dearmer 
in England. It is fertile with ideas and surprising in 
its contributions of suggestion for actual experiment 
in school and church. The book includes sections on 
“What Is Worship?” ‘Aids to Worship,” “Making 
God Real,” “The Service of Worship,’ “Music in 
Worship,” “Prayer in Worship,” etc. The constant 
reference to the available literature in the field of wor- 
ship makes possible a thorough study of the matter 
by those who wish to make the project a prolonged 
undertaking. The book was written for the Leader- 
ship Training Publishing Association, and is there- 
fore organized in such a fashion as to facilitate dis- 
cussion in groups of teachers. 

A second book for religious education which pro- 
vides material adapted to teacher’s groups is “New 
Trails for the Christian Teacher,” (4) by Robert 
Seneca Smith of Yale Divinity School. Prepared as 
a text in the Standard Leadership Training Curricu- 
lum of the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, it intelligently selects twelve major questions 
confronting the Christian teacher and deals with 
them. It is the one book in a score which avoids the 
jargon of the religious educationist and states simply 
and accurately the purposes and methods of the liberal 
church school today. The value of this book is its 
sympathy with the progressive emphasis in educa- 
tion. It supplements in specific and concrete ways 
much that the religious worker can directly and con- 
stantly employ as he studies this book. He can test 


(3) Guiding the Experience of Worship. By Marie Cole 
Powell. New York: Methodist Book Concern. 263 pp. $1.10. 
(4) New Trails for the Christian Teacher. By Robert 
Seneca Smith. Philadelphia: Westminster Press. 260 pp. $1.10. 


the general fundamentals stated in Bain, and Glover 
and Dewey. With a book of this type available, 
teachers may easily acquaint themselves with the 
latest approaches to the ever changing issues of 
teaching children how to prepare for life. Proceeding 
upon the thesis that the teacher should be primarily 
concerned with character and conduct in his pupils, 
Dr. Smith indicates how one may promote their 
growth as persons. This emphasis eclipses the older 
view that religious training was the presentation of 
material or content, usually Biblical or historical, 
only related by indirection to the actual problems of 
present-day living. 

A third book in the religious field which offers 
itself especially for leadership training study is Mary 
Alice Jones’s “The Church and Children.” (5) Here 
we are offered a brief, clear statement of the church’s 
program for work with children in all of its bewildering 
variety. This is a comprehensive rather than an in- 
tensive analysis. It makes no attempt to deal as 
thoroughly with the problems of the church school as 
does Mrs. Powell’s or Dr. Smith’s text. For parents 
and ministers it surveys the field with the sweep of an 
airplane photographer’s camera, bringing nothing in 
close focus but presenting a needed perspective and 
suggesting where landings can be made. 

It answers the common questions of the baffled 
parent as to the place of the Bible in the modern 
school, and the meaning of the phrase, ‘‘experience- 
centered curriculum,” and similar questions. Miss 
Jones, as director of children’s work for the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, speaks with 
authority if not with originality or creative vision. 
Such summary statements as this book offers have a 
very real place in educating the layman and the new 
teacher. One looks, however, in vain for a further 
advance into several of the more active sectors where 
others of more vigor and imagination are doing yeo- 
man service as pioneers. 

While mention of the new Beacon Units in Re- 
ligious Education may seem beyond the province of 
the present article, any survey of significant and 
promising published materials in the field of religious 
education must allude to this fresh endeavor in the 
liberal area. Sophia Fahs, Edwin Fairley and Ade- 
laide Case, as an editorial committee sponsored by 
the Beacon Press, have issued the first three in a 
series of units or booklets “describing the experiences 
of children and young people, which illustrate activities 
in progressive religious education.”” They are what 
they purport to be, “lively accounts of what is going 
on today.”’ They will doubtless be reviewed by more 
competent hands at an early date, but mention of 
them cannot be omitted, for the conviction arises in 
this writer’s mind that here is a truly new departure 
in church-school materials prophetic of a whole body 
of creatively alive units for study and experience. 
These experimental beginnings may well be the basis 
for several sessions in a teachers’ study group as 
actual evidence of the recent trend in curriculum 
materials. That they will be employed in the church 
school itself should go without saying. 


(5) The Church and Children. By Mary Alice Jones. 
Nashville: Cokesbury Press. 275 pp. $2.00. 
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Incidental Notes of a Journey 
Dale DeWitt 


I 
AQ|IDNIGHT sailings have a drama of their 
y| own, and a New York pier in the busy 
North River, set beneath a night skyline, 
adds enough to deserve a climax. The 
bustle of the crowds on the brilliant dock, the blare 
of a band in full tone, with everyone excited and gay, 
is an impressive picture belonging to our twentieth- 
century life. It is nice, too, to find messages, flowers 
and friends in one’s cabin. Banter and admonitions 
are exchanged. As we go on deck to say and wave 
good-by we find more than the usual excitement, and 
at first we think it is because the gangplank has sud- 
denly been drawn in and a hundred or more visitors 
think they are being taken to sea unwittingly, and 
unwillingly. But suddenly someone who has looked 
below on the crew deck says there is shooting, and that 
one man has been shot five times and is still fighting. 

We wonder what it is all about, and then all 
visitors are herded below to be taken off on a lower 
gangway. We work our way to a rail and then see 
struggling men being taken off one by one by the New 
York police—eight or ten of them eventually. They 
are treated with violence upon the slightest struggle or 
protest, beaten and cuffed and dragged inside the 
glass-enclosed ticket office. One or two are com- 
pletely unconscious. All are disheveled or bleeding 
around the head. We wonder still what is the cause 
of it all, and follow the passengers to the front of the 
boat and from there see a huge crowd milling on the 
street. They carry a banner which says, “Free Thael- 
man.” Now we understand, for we have seen enough 
demonstrations to know that the Communists are 
at it. We quickly gather that some of them have got 
aboard and caused trouble. We signal our friends on 
the pier to write us all about it. 

Again we turn to the demonstration. A full 
thousand voices are singing the Internationale. The 
third-class passengers about us listen patiently, then 
at a shout from someone on deck a hundred arms go 
up with the unison shout of “Hin, Zwei, Drev’”’ for the 
Third Reich, and ‘Heil Hitler!’ MHaltingly at first 
and then in full chorus there arises in the night air 
the singing of “Deutschland, Deutschland, uber alles.” 
German sons and daughters know how to respond to 
the Communists. The Communists indulge in a good 
long American booooo! 

As we stand in the midst of it all, hearing two of 
the greatest hymn tunes ever written sung in words of 
nationalism and internationalism, there comes to us 
the thought that here in drama we are seeing symbol- 
ized the struggle of the future, which must inevitably 
come, between Communism and Fascism. Veritably 
the midnight sailing had even more than the dramatic 
climax it deserved. 

The next day at sea The Lloyd Post, issued aboard 
The Bremen, carries the brief paragraph that Herr 
Goebbels has wirelessed congratulations to the crew 
of The Bremen who heroically defended the Nazi flag 
from destruction. Later in clippings sent by friends 
at home to us in Germany we read the ironical touch— 


a Jewish policeman was shot defending the Nazi 
flag from the Communists. In New York it can bap- 
pen. 

II 

As The Bremen leaves Southampton Harbor to 
cross the North Sea and dock at Bremerhaven, the 
passenger list picks up and the decks are swarming 
with German and English high-school boys and girls. 
The German youth have been to England, and now 
the English are returning with them for a holiday in 
Germany. One must listen closely to their talk to 
learn from which nation they come. They look 
amazingly alike. I talk with an English boy who is 
quite well informed, and he tells me the circumstances 
under which the arrangement has been made. He 
expresses a liking for the German boys and an eager- 
ness for his second visit to Germany. He believes 
that the German boys have enjoyed their time in 
England. 

I was eager to learn what a German boy thought 
of the English newspapers, which of course have 
much more news than is available in Germany. The 
reply was that he had not read them much, that all 
foreign newspapers were owned by Jews and filled 
with anti-German propaganda. 

In the evening I watched them dance, and in 
their eager gaiety it was plain that there was no sense 
of war danger or evil future. But the mood of tense 
foreboding was upon me, having come from a critical 
reading of American newspapers to this unexpected 
display of European youth. Then, too, I had read 
only the day before that stirring article of H. M. Tom- 
linson in the August Harper’s, entitled “Mars, His 
Idiot.” I went back to it again before sleeping and 
these words stamped themselves: 


Fragments of the talk of youth, mixed with 
laughter, came my way. There was not, as you have 
already guessed, a trace of war in it. But the idea 
that innocence should again be caught unaware, caught 
and lost in the insensate grind of another such mechani- 
cal and universal horror, gets between us and the sun- 
tight. 


III 


A final day in Berlin for sightseeing. We went 
to Potsdam to see the palace and grounds of Sans 
Souci. The gorgeous park and magnificent terraces 
were a rewarding prelude to seeing the retreat of 
Frederick the Great, designated as modest. A mild 
interest in the rooms and an emotion of some reverence 
for the little library held me, but I confess to a real 
excitement in approaching the room of Voltaire. It 
was not the room but the “‘sense of place’? where this 
great one stayed that absorbed me with an almost 
immature awe. My mind, of course, inescapably came 
to that noblest of liberal statements attributed to him: 
“I do not agree with a word that you say, but I will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” It was 
worth some sentiment to be in the room of the one who 
said these words. I was, in thought, at least, in a 
world of freedom. 1 turned to go, and in the group 
there stood directly in front of me the reminder of the 
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world’s irrationalities—the swastika in Voltaire’s 
room. For among the sightseers of Voltaire’s room 
there stood a high-school girl with a brown jacket and 
a Nazi armband, one of the Hitler youth, Germany’s 
protection for the future against freedom of thought. 


IV 


Munich. My friend of earlier days came to see 
me at a pension in this city of charm. The charm of 
his friendliness, too, swept over me again as we met. 
I recalled the hours when he used to come to my 
bouse and play and sing German folk songs. He is 
pastor, of a church, and faithful to it and to his col- 
leagues in the struggles of the day. We renewed our 
contact by eager talk, and came to the time when I 
asked him to tell me about the situation today. With 
a little forced laughter he said, “But, behind closed 
doors.” Then, with the utmost seriousness, “It is 
dangerous to talk politices.’”’ So to avoid the necessity 
of lowered voices in a room and the danger of talking 
in a public cafe, we arranged to go see the palace of 
Nymphenberg the next afternoon. There we sat on 
a bench in the midst of the grounds looking down the 
seemingly infinite vista behind the palace, and talked 
fully and freely. No one was around and intellectual 
liberty for the time being reigned. So many interest- 
ing things to hear, so many pictures of present de- 
velopments, and so much to remember of this memor- 
ably satisfying afternoon! 

As we had come to the grounds he had told me of 
the Bavarian kings. They were loved by the people, 
they gave the people liberties and cultural develop- 
ment. And as we left there I sensed more than that 
we had come to an open place to talk freely. It 
seemed, not a consciously contrived arrangement, 
but possibly an instinctive turning to a sanctuary of 
freedom as well as an open place. For my friend is 
native Bavarian to the core. What could be more 
natural than to turn for such a talk to surroundings 
that seemed a part of that past freedom, or at least to 
recall it? The setting had a deep appropriateness in 
its larger setting of the Germany of today. 


Vv 


A day was spent at Tegernsee, on a lake at the 
beginning of the Alps. It is a Nazi resort stronghold. 
We had tea in a garden sitting not two feet from the 
lake. Glorious music came from a stringed orchestra 
as we looked across at the beautifully proportioned, 
slender spire of the village church in Wiesee, and the 
rising Alps to which it pointed. A feeling of peace 
and “lift”? came to us there. And, further blessing, 
for the moment—the absence of symbolic arrogance, 
not a Nazi flag in sight. 


* co * 


LINDBERGH’S ‘‘YELLOW”? HOME A SHRINE 


Once streaked with yellow paint by ‘law and order” vandals, 
the boyhood home of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh at Little Falls, 
Minn., is to become a national shrine. This generation and 
future ones will stand respectfully before the house in which was 
reared the boy who on May 27, 1927, made a solo flight from New 
York to Paris. 

But those generations now, and forever to come, should 
be told that all was not peaceful and serene about that home when 
the aviation hero was a lad. Then, because his courageous 
father dared lift his voice in behalf of peace, the aviator’s sire 
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was denounced and persecuted. The cowardly smearing of the 
house with yellow paint was only an incident in a series of in- 
dignities heaped upon the family. 

Pilgrims to the Lindbergh shrine should be told not only 
of the daring of the aviator but also of the sneaking, cowardly 
assaults upon his Congressman father—assaults by craven rene- 
gades posing under the cloak of patriotism. The elder Charles 
Lindbergh had more patriotism in a single hair of his head than 
had all the ‘“‘respectable’’ rascals of his day who persecuted him. 
—Minnesota Leader. 

* ok eo 
MINISTER PROTESTS 


The Ohio State Liquor Board (so I understand) has granted 
license for the sale of beer and whiskey in Blanchester! Am I 
right? If so, isn’t it fine! Now we can walk right into the open 
saloon, plank down our money (that’s one of the main things, 
“plank down the money’’), and get beer and whiskey to drink 
right at the bar! How convenient and handy and nice! No 
trouble to carry it home first; just guzzle it right down on the 
spot! How fine it is for the thirsty men and women of Blan- 
chester! Husbands can take their wives, young married men 
their brides, and younger men their sweethearts, right into the 
saloon, and there drink beer and whiskey, and enjoy themselves 
together, to their hearts’ content! What a nice arrangement! 
Fathers can give their boys spending money for rum; mothers 
can slip their girls small change for strong drink; and the saloon 
will be glad of the “‘profit,’’ for it needs the money; and the State 
of Ohio will be glad of the “revenue,” for it needs the money! 
Now isn’t that a nice arrangement! It isso handy! It so suits 
everybody!!! 

I understand there was some opposition to granting the 
license! I wonder why? I believe there were seven men, citizens 
of Blanchester (probably seven old fogies), who protested vigor- 
ously against the State Board granting license to sell whiskey and 
beer at the bar, in the village of Blanchester! Well, they must 
have been short-sighted men! Didn’t they know that the 
Great, Rich, Beautiful State of Ohio needs “revenue,” and that 
the saloon needs ‘“‘profit?’”’ Those seven “foolish’’? men must 
have had mainly in mind “cleanliness, and sobriety, and godliness, 
and Christian culture,’’ and forgot that Ohio needs ‘‘revenue from 
liquor,” and that the saloon needs “‘profit”’ from beer and whiskey. 
And “revenue” for the state, and “‘profit’’ for the saloon, must 
come out of Blanchester! And what does the state and the 
saloon care “what price’ in money, sorrow and shame, it costs 
the inhabitants of Blanchester! What cost? Oh, just drunk, im- 
moral, unclean, quarrels, fights, and gibbering animals! Didn’t 
they understand that Beautiful Ohio must have more “‘revenue”’ 
and that the saloon must have “more profit’? from the sale of 
whiskey and beer! That’s why the State Board granted more 
license to Blanchester to sell beer and whiskey! The state and 
the saloon want us to drink more, so that they will have more 
“profit”? and more “revenue.”” We do not drink enough whiskey 
and beer; and to make it easier for us to get it, so that we will 
drink more, and so that the state and the saloon will get more of 
our money for their ‘“‘revenue”’ and “profit,” the board has 
granted additional license! Now isn’t that lovely of the board 
and the saloon! They are probably both working for better 
homes, more joy and comfort, to aid the schools and churches, 
and to make Blanchester more Beautiful, Grand and Good! 

So now, fathers and mothers, sons, daughters, and little 
children, walk right into the saloon; step right up to the bar; 
plank down your money; drink whiskey; drink beer; drink it 
often; drink a lot of it; the more you drink the more is the ‘‘reve- 
nue” for the state, and the more is the “profit” for the saloon! 
Drink, drink, above all, drink.- Be loyal to Dear Old Ohio, she 
needs the “‘revenue!’’ Patronize the saloon; she’s your best 
friend! She aids all our ‘‘best’’ interests; and she needs our 
money for her own profit! So drink, brothers, sisters, and all my 
young friends! Drink early! Drink late! and drink often! 

And God save Ohio if He will! Satan save the saloon if 
he can! And heaven redeem Blanchester if possible!!!—R. S. 
Kellerman in The Star Republican (Blanchester, Ohio). 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A NEW YORK LAWYER ON DEXTER AND THE T. V. A. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your issue of August 10 you allow two full pages of space 
to Robert C. Dexter, who, I note, is something on social rela- 
tions to the Unitarian Church, for the purpose of making a stump 
speech on the work of the Tennessee Valley Authority—popu- 
larly known as TVA. 

As the series of generalizations which constitute his article 
make up the same sort of “‘ballyhoo” that is being used to 
promote the so-called ‘‘more abundant life’? enterprises now 
being energetically press-agented from Washington, they might 
be thought to raise, of their own lightness, feelings of skepticism 
in the minds of the average hard-headed citizen. However, the 
strong wind of sustained “‘ballyhoo’’ does create a good deal of 
force, and it is perhaps pertinent to point out, to those inter- 
ested, a few practical considerations that should not be ignored 
or disguised when the activities of TVA are under discussion. 

In the first place, there seems to be nothing new in the matter 
of proposed control of the river. I have read that the planning 
of the river was begun 111 years ago in the administration of 
President James Monroe. In 1871, sixty-four years ago, Federal 
appropriation was made for work on this river. Thus there is 
nothing particularly new in the river control idea. 

As to TVA’S interest in soil erosion, ete., this activity also 
has had the attention of the Department of Agriculture for some 
decades. Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, now in charge of that activity, 
is quoted as having attributed the beginning of such work to a 
Vermont Senator, Justin Morrill, who served in Congress some 
forty years and sponsored bills for such activity, beginning 
with the year 1862. 

The third and greatest activity of TVA is its proposal to 
furnish power—‘‘cheap power’’—to various communities. Re- 
gardless of the rights of owners of private power companies, which 
Mr. Dexter cavalierly dismisses as ‘“‘hostility on the part of 
certain vested interests,’’ all persons should agree that fair and 
equitable bases for judging the cost of the power produced should 
be adopted. 

Most of us will be greatly surprised if it is shown that the 
Government can build dams and produce power cheaper than 
private enterprise can do it, provided the bases of comparison are 
fair and equitable. Governments have been notoriously profli- 
gate and extravagant in such matters, from time immemorial. 

On this point, the facts as I read them include the following: 

(a) The Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals cost the taxpayers of 
the United States—you and Mr. Dexter and all the rest of us— 
$40,000,000. It is now operated by TVA to produce electricity, 
but TVA “writes off” about half the investment, and figures the 
dam at $20,000,000. Probably most any privately owned utility 
company could reduce its rates if you and Mr. Dexter and all the 
rest of us would make it a present of $20,000,000. 

(b) The Norris Dam has cost the taxpayers—you and Mr. 
Dexter and all the rest of us—$30,000,000. In the statement 
rendered last year by TVA to the United States Budget Bureau, 
there is, according to reports in the press, no allocation of the 
cost of this dam and power house to the ‘Electricity Account.” 
If the taxpayers present this $30,000,000 dam to the TVA with- 
out requiring TVA to include this item in its cost basis in com- 
puting power cost, naturally TVA can produce ‘‘cheap power.” 
I think you will agree that almost any privately owned utility 
company will be glad to reduce its rates if you and Mr. Dexter 
and the rest of us make it a present of a $30,000,000 dam. 

(c) The “cheap power’’ rates referred to in such glowing 
terms are, furthermore, in some cases arrived at by leaving out 
of consideration large grants of Federal funds which have been 
made for construction of distributing systems. According to 
reports published in the press, this is true of some of the cities 
to which TVA is selling power—‘“‘cheap power.” 

What the average citizen and taxpayer in this land desires, 
and should have, is a factual statement of TVA and similar 


“ballyhooed” exterprises. With public debt totals rising to 
astronomical figures, taxes mounsing to confiscatory levels, and 
no let-up in sight, we may perhaps be pardoned a bit of questioning 
as to whether the pouring of millions and millions of dollars by 
the taxpayers of the United States into the “uplift” of the Ten- 
nessee Valley, and more and more millions into other similar 
“uplift”? enterprises, is true ‘“‘careful planning,” or whether it in 
fact may be the most colossal orgy of spendthrift management 
in the history of the republic. 
John W. Frost. 

New York City. 

THE INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Institute of World Affairs has been of inestimable 
value to me as a minister’s wife. Helping humanity both in- 
dividually and collectively to school itself in making right 
choices on an ever ascending scale has long been one of the 
primary objectives of religious leaders. Today world affairs 
have become so intricately involved that there can be no right 
choices, even in private life, which are not based on an under- 
standing of world conditions. 

As was brought out at Ferry Beach, the final authority 
back of great movements is public opinion. The great need of 
the day is more leaders to help in the forming of intelligent, 
wholesome public opinion. We need leaders who are more than 
students of facts. They must be students of facts plus. Simply 
knowing the facts will not bring Ethiopia any more than ‘100 
percent literacy” or “‘higher education for every individual.” 

Virile religion is the dynamic of social progress. Education 
is the vehicle. .When these two are brought together and made 
one they become a mighty machine on which humanity can forge 
valiantly forward in th2 resolution of Creative Purpose. 

A Minister's Wife. 
* * 
FROM ONE WHO WILL NOT BE THERE 
Tb the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to go to the Convention. Can’t. Am thinking what 
ought to be attempted, like those who intend to be there. Have 
to be content with chance (slim?) of a hearing in the Leader 
beforehand. Haven’t any office or pulpit to try for or hold on to, 
nor candidates to pull for. Don’t want to oust anyone except the 
editor of the Leader, and one or two others who have not yet 
led us to the promised land, and then the chances would be good 
for getting worse ones. So there! 

On second thought would advocate dismissal, with honor, 
of every minister, candidate and church member who doesn’t 
believe in God above, personal immortality, and undivided 
service in religion to Jesus—giving them ample time to adjust 
themselves to their changed relationship, and fully explaining 
that dismissal was for their best interests as much as for that of 
the church, lest they bear needless enmity toward us. Inci- 
dentally, I would try to comfort those among us who still think 
science and scholarship have not destroyed the Bible. 

I would do all I could for unity, an undivided front in social 
and moral things, and especially in what the Universalist Church 
stands for as essential to Christian faith. I would plead for more 
inspiration and instruction in our theological schools and in 
churches for the missionary spirit and work, working to win for 
the Word more than for money, position, or “success.” I would 
praise good will, but not as above faith. And if there was a 
chance I would urge restoration of the traditional and distinguish- 
ing doctrine of Universalism in its Statement of Faith, which is 
universal salvation, which is inspired by and requires the strong- 
est kind of faith, and is the purest and highest interpretation of 
Christianity. : 

I would advocate lower salaries for those now above the 
average, and plain living standards for all, approaching a little 
hardship, not merely to balance the budget but to bring more 
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peace and greater usefulness in Divine service. To this end con- 
demn expensive clothing, bad habits, such as tobacco-using, 
cosmetics, and other things of very questionable personal enjoy- 
ment, as not fitting in those who profess to love both God and 
man. I would mention a pooling of Convention expenses for 
ministers to enable distant parishes paying the lower salaries 
to be represented. 

I would say, if given opportunity, that so-called free funds, 
as well as those from sale of church properties, and trusts be held 
inviolate as sacred trusts to be used only as original donors in- 
tended, income, of course to be applied to current expenses, always 
aiming to reduce overhead administration and increase church 
extension and missions. Also that the church is now topheavy 
with administration in relation to that which there is to adminis- 
trate. And this, strange as it seems, makes the work of admin- 
istration harder than it would be with more to administrate. 

I long to see the sights of the nation’s Capital, but would not 
allow that to infringe upon Convention duty. Indeed, I might 
advocate holding Conventions in nature’s more quiet places, 
which have less to distract and more to draw near unto God. 
There might not be as many delegates, but I would. guarantee 
there would be more faith. In this perhaps I misjudge, and if so 
hope to be forgiven. 

With best wishes for a great and good Convention. 

Henry LaFayette Gillespie. 
* * 


FOOT-NOTE TO MR. FLORESCU 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This minority question is full of pitfalls for the unwary, 
especially for the sympathetic traveler who sees only the surface. 
The argument that Rumanians are in a great majority in the 
Transylvanian region, that they have in the past been badly 
oppressed economically and deprived of opportunities to develop 
their culture, that the bad factors of the present situation are 
due primarily to the pain incident to the eradication of old 
wrongs, is all true, but it does not go far enough. The assertion 
that the Hungarian culture is better than the Rumanian and 
that the better culture should predominate has inherent weak- 
nesses quite noticeable if this assertion be taken as a policy. 

But the Rumanians, the ‘‘Saxons,’’ and the Magyars are 
there, have long been there, and they are likely to remain. 
How are these people going to live together in the future? Per- 
haps we may have to wait for a long time before any modus vivendi 
can be worked out. The pride of the Magyars is still smarting 
at their defeat. The Rumanians have not lost sight of the wrongs 
that they themselves and their ancestors suffered. The Saxons, 
securely in a minority,cling to past privileges, but probably would 
support any good government. The wiser Rumanian sees that 
there cannot be in the future a continuation of ill-feeling between 
these nationalities if Greater Rumania is to last. Forcible Ru- 
manization of the Magyars and of the Saxons would have in- 
evitably the same result as the attempted forcible Magyarization 
of the subject races in Hungary had in the period before 1918. 

Yet all these people now living inside the boundaries of 
Greater Rumania should become loyal citizens of that country. 
We can criticize the actions of local government officials in Ru- 
mania, who have frequently conducted themselves harshly 
towards the Magyar inhabitants of Transylvania, but we must 
never forget that from present day Hungary into what was Hun- 
garian has been coming for nearly two decades a stream of propa- 
ganda reminding the Magyars inside of Greater Rumania that 
they are Hungarians, and aiming to ruin the Rumanian ad- 
ministration. 

Merely giving back to Hungary those of Magyar descent 
now inside Rumania will not settle the question. Double their 
number of Rumanians would have to go with them, thereby 
making a bad situation far worse. Boundary rectification can 
serve only to ameliorate the situation. 

Mr. Florescu’s paper is not official, but it reflects the ideas 
of the Rumanian authorities. He refers to the problem of con- 
trolling the subordinate officials. At the close of the war the 
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territory and population of Rumania practically doubled, and 
in the new sections the overwhelming majority of the officials 
were alien to the mass of the people and had to be replaced by 
loyal citizens of the Greater Rumania. Many Rumanians in the 
subordinate offices had no other qualifications than loyalty. 
The salaries were generally inadequate. Extortion and the like 
crept in at once. The former privileged classes must not be 
held guiltless. Many strove to regain by bribery the power 
they had lost. 

Mr. Florescu’s statements could well be taken as a basis for 
further consideration of this very controversial subject. If it 
were possible to secure complete confidence between the Ru- 
manian authorities and the leaders of the minorities, much of the 
seriousness of the problem could be allayed. Unfortunately, 
the minority leaders cannot stop the irredentist work that goes 
on behind their backs, encouraged from Budapest. If all parties 
to the problem would unreservedly recognize the difficulties 
each has to deal with, greater and more immediate steps could 
be taken to remedy the unfortunate conditions bound to arise 
in an atmosphere of suspicion. 


Arthur I. Andrews. 


* * 
CONCERNING AN HONEST, WELL-INTENTIONED MAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As I am not a minister Team Work does not come to me, 
but I do not doubt that Mr. Hersey’s article deserved the com- 
mendations of his friends for its ‘“‘high plane” and “fine tone.”’ But 
why did he not write his letters to the Leader on the same plane? 

In the letter published August 10 he plainly accused you of 
trying to deceive your readers by making it appear that your 
letters were written by some clerk in the General Convention 
office when they were really done by a Publishing House clerk. 
Ever since that letter appeared, with your good-humored but 
crushing reply, I have looked for an apology, and when I saw 
Mr. Hersey’s letter in this week’s Leader I thought it had come 
at last. 

I was mistaken. Instead of apologizing, he has the nerve 
to ask you why you continually inject your ‘“‘personal suspi- 
cions.”” What about his own ‘“‘suspicions?”’ In his first letter, 
July 27, he wrote: “Credited to the office is about $1,100 for 
multigraphing. But I suspect (italics mine) that is not net.” 
I “suspect” that a good deal of his criticism is based on sus- 
picion. To be sure, he did not suspect that your secretarial work 
was not done in the General Convention office—he thought he 
knew it. One would suppose that a man who wanted to be 
fair would regret having made such a mistake. 

A Layman. 
ok * 
THE WEST SPEAKS OUT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As a matter of fact, I have not given much attention to the 
controversy started by Harry Hersey. My first impression is 
that he is wrong. For my own part, I believe in the policy of a 
general superintendent. I think he is needed to hold the ends 
of the denomination together—if they can be held. He is also 
needed to keep us posted on the state of Zion. If the state 
superintendents do not recognize his authority there is nothing 
surprising or unusual about that. When did any Universalist, 
whether a state superintendent or not, ever recognize any au- 
thority? As to the use of funds by the board of trustees, I think 
they did the only thing that could be done, if our ship was not to 
run on the rocks. I feel about it a good deal as the Irishman did 
when he said that a friend of his had spent all his fortune to 
save the remainder. I think the trustees had a perfect right to 
use any undesignated funds in their possession. I am glad that 
you yourself have assumed the role of umpire, if there is to be an 
umpire. This will give us all the privilege at Washington, the 
immemorial rights of the “‘bleachers,’’ to exhort the crowd to 
assassinate the umpire. All the honors and emoluments at- 
taching to the office, I cheerfully resign in your favor. 

S. 
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The Expanding Universe 


New Pathways in Science. By Sir 
Arthur Eddington. Macmillan. $3.00. 


In this volume, consisting mostly of his 
Messenger lectures at Cornell in 1934, one 
of the most distinguished of living as- 
tronomers is concerned in a most brilliant 
style with the philosophical and scientific 
problems growing out of modern scientific 
thought. While each lecture has a sep- 
arate theme, collectively they represent 
a definite continuity in the treatment of 
certain modern scientific problems. This 
will be suggested by the titles of some of 
the chapters—‘‘Science and Experience,” 
“The End of the World,” ‘‘The Decline of 
Determinism,” “Probability,” “The Ex- 
panding Universe,’ together with some 
discussion of the criticisms and contro- 
versies which have arisen through the 
varying views of the nature of the uni- 
verse. 

The advance of scientific philosophy is 
attributed principally to the relativity 
and quantum theories of Einstein and 
Planck. Wherein does the philosophical 
outlook of modern science differ from 
that of more conventional philosophy? 
According to Sir Arthur, “mind is the 
first and most direct thing in our ex- 
perience’’—a statement accepted almost 
_ as a truism by physicists, but condemned 
by philosophers as a hoary fallacy. The 
scientist doubts whether the philosopher 
really intends to reject the scientific 
account of the origin of our perception 
so far as that origin lies outside of con- 
sciousness itself. A typical opponent 
would be one who believes in the existence 
outside of the mind of an ‘‘actual apple 
with an actual taste in it!”’ 

Scientifically speaking, inquiries as to 
the end of the world must meet the pre- 
liminary question—which end? For we 
no longer look to the end of the world so 
far as space dimensions are concerned, 
since the “world” is of closed spherical 
shape. No matter how far we travel 
in space, we do not come to its end but 
back to our starting place! But if the 
world is closed in its three space dimen- 
sions, it is open at both ends in its one 
time dimension. Proceeding from here 
we return to here; but proceeding from 
now, we never return to now. Hence, 
if we are seeking the end of the world—or 
an indefinite continuation of all eternity 
—we must go in one of two time-directions, 
either to the past or the future. The 
sign-post for the discrimination of these 
pathways is “entropy,” conveniently de- 
scribed as the measure of disorganization 
of a system. When disorganization is 
complete, we have in terms of the atoms 
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a thermo-dynamic equilibrium, the irre- 
versible dissipation through the second 
law of thermo-dynamics of all the energy 
in the universe and the state of death. 
Time disappears. Hence, so far as the 
physical universe is concerned, the direc- 
tion of time has been defined to be that in 
which disorganization increases, while 
the sign-post to the future points down 
hill. Significant to this finding of modern 
science is Sir Arthur’s contention that we 
must be careful not to treat the usual 
past-to-future presentation of the history 
of the universe as truer or more significant 
than a future-to-past presentation! In 
particular he feels he must drop the theory 
of evolution, or at least set alongside it a 
theory of anti-evolution (degradation?) 
as equally true and equally scientific. (As 
a biologist, your reviewer adds that, scien- 
tifically sound as anti-evolution may thus 
seem, the materials in its support are still 
fragmentary and unorganized from the 
scientific viewpoint. As an evolutionist, 
his personal solution of the problem of 
teaching evolution has been to present it 
as a theory among other theories, not as 
a dogma, and with the second law of 
thermo-dynamics in mind, and to cite 
noteworthy and non-emotional works 
which creditably attack the evolutionary 
theory—notably O’Toole’s ‘‘The Case 
Against Evolution.”’ He believes this to 
be the attitude of many scientific men, 
who in general feel there has been a gain 
in the universe rather than a loss.) 

What is determinism? Why, despite 
the contentions of Hinstein and Planck, 
has determinism faded out of theoretical 
physics? Is this a rejection of the scientific 
method? Determinism postulates not 
merely causes but pre-existing causes, but 
Eddington is concerned with the fact that 
effects may proceed from causes. Briefly, 
he states that the whole of physical law 
so far discovered may be included in a 
scheme which deals with probabilities and 
in relation to the now famous second law 
of thermo-dynamics. The Heisenburg 
principle of indeterminacy tells us that 
some phenomena are predictable with 
practical certainty, whereas others are 
almost spontaneous. Mathematically, it 
is found that what is lacking to secure a 
complete and certain prediction of the 
whole future is always just half of the 
total data needed. According to the pre- 
ceding, it is no longer necessary to suppose 
that human actions are completely de- 
termined, but while the door of human 
freedom is opened, it is not flung wide 
open; only a chink of daylight appears. 
Moreover, if the future is never entirely 
determined by the past, neither is it ever 
entirely detached from it. However, 
Eddington finds that responsibility is one 
of the fundamental facts of our nature, and 


does not feel that the substitution of proba- 
bility for certainty in the political and 
economic sphere will be disastrous at all. 
Man is not just a logic factory; he is an 


‘adventurer, and the taking of risks is a 


condition of life. Expectations are some- 
times fulfilled and sometimes disappointed, 
but man goes on expecting. Probability 
is always in relation to knowledge, actual 
or presumed, and there is no probability 
relative to complete ignorance. Those 
apparent laws of nature which express 
uniformity, arise because we must measure 
the world with an apparatus which is it- 
self a part of the world. 

Brilliant chapters on the constitution 
of the stars, the important subject of sub- 
atomic energy, cosmic clouds and nebulae, 
prepare us for a discussion of the expand- 
ing universe. The galaxies, aggregations 
of about ten thousand million stars, are 
expanding and rapidly rushing away from 
one another, from which emerges the con- 
clusion—since they make up all of the 
universe we know, that the universe is 
expanding. Does this involve inflation 
of space itself, especially since Einstein 
has taken the precaution of closing up 
space so we can not wander too far? 
What other explanation can there be? 
Hence, Eddington considers the subject 
of the Expanding Universe to be on the 
main route of the future developments of 
physics, while for the present some of us 
will agree with his quotation from Archim- 
edes, “I conceive that these things, King 
Gelon, will appear incredible to the vast 
majority of people who have not studied 
mathematics.” 

Eddington feels that he has deduced 
neither free will nor religion from modern 
physics. The bearing of physical science 
upon religion is that the scientist has 
from time to time assumed the duty of 
signal-man and set up warnings—not 
always unwisely. The new physics does 
give strong ground for an idealistic philos- 
ophy which is hospitable toward a spiritual 
religion, it being understood that the guest 
provides its own credentials. To the 
author, it is an anomaly that among the 
many extra-physical aspects of experience, 
religion should be singled out as especially 
in need of a reconciliation with the knowl- 
edge contained in science, for why should 
one suppose that all that matters to human 
nature can be assessed with a measuring 
rod or expressed in terms of the intersec- 
tion of world lines? Thus a defence for a 
religious outlook must take the same form 
as one for an esthetic outlook. 

N. M. Grier. 


Myerstown, Penn. 
* * 


Japan cannot have very much on its 
mind when it will let a cartoon in an Ameri- 
can magazine worry it.—Indianapolis Star. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ODDS AND ENDS 


Whenever we resume our Leader col- 
umn, there always seems to be an accumu- 
lation of odds and ends to tell you about. 
But before we give you these, we want to 
express the hope that you have had just 
a splendid summer. 

You will be planning your programs, 
if you have not already done this. Last 
year we published some very attractive 
blank programs for your use. We had 
foresight enough to print a sufficient quan- 
tity so that they would be available this 
year. Send in your order—2 cents each. 

Also, in connection with program build- 
ing, your chairman of Mission Study, 
Mrs. Edwin F. Sampson, has prepared a 
very extensive and helpful suggestion on 
Program Building and Mission Study. 
We have mimeographed copies available 
for each Mission Circle, and about fifty 
extra. These are free. 

There will be new material on the Clara 
Barton Birthplace and Camp for diabetic 
children. A reprint of the general booklet 
telling of the Birthplace has just come to 
us from the printer. This is also free. 

Japan and North Carolina will not be 
neglected so far as literature as concerned. 
Watch for announcement of new materials. 

a, 


BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


The Christian Leader of last week carried 
an outline program of the Convention 
which is to be in session in Washington 
during the week of Oct. 20. Our particu- 
lar days are Oct. 22 and 23, although 
group conferences, meetings with staff 
officers, banquets and other features are 
included in the program for the week, so 
plan to arrive as early in the week as pos- 
sible and remain in Washington through 
Friday evening, when the banquet for the 
whole group is scheduled, with Mrs. 
Grace Morrison Poole as speaker. 

We always like to remind you of the 
closing dates of our books—Sept. 30. Will 
you please make note of this and try to 
send every possible dollar to your treasurer 
so that it may reach our treasurer before 
that date? 

The questionnaires, which our corre- 
sponding secretary should have in hand 
now, may have been delayed for some rea- 
son. If this is the case, may we ask you to 
please send them to her right away? They 
are the basis of the annual reports of your 
national officers, and these will be in 
printed form for you at the Convention. 

ae. 


SUMMER ECHOES 


Although we have been in the glorious 
state of Vermont for the past four weeks, 
echoes of our summer work have drifted 
in to us from time to time. 

The Clara Barton Camp at North Ox- 
ford served more children than ever before, 


and we believe served them more efficiently. 
We have a folder full of “thank-you” 
letters from children and mothers and 
grandmothers, telling how much the camp 
has done for the children, and during our 
luncheon recently with Dr. Joslin, we 
find he feels gratified and satisfied with the 
summer as a whole. 

From Ferry Beach comes a unanimous 
report of an excellent Institute. Mrs. 
Sampson’s account of it has already ap- 
peared in the Leader. 

Murray Grove, although not well at- 


tended, reports an interesting institute 
with Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey in charge 
of the W. N. M.A. courses. 

The reports of the Southern Young 
People’s Institute are full of good things. 
To us it is quite remarkable that Shelter 
Neck has been put into such excellent 
condition in the short time at the disposal 
of the workers. 

The Missionary Bulletin, with Miss 
Powell’s story of the 1935 Summer School, 
makes us realize the true worth of this 
work in the North Carolina mountains. 
The pictures which accompanied her ac- 
count will be on display at the Biennial 
Convention, in the room where you will 
find posters illustrating all of our work. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BEGINNING THE YEAR 


Most of our churches will begin a new 
year with the coming of September. 
Some of the parishes have been quite ac- 
tive during the summer months, others 
have found it best to forego activities 
during that time. But your National 
Y.P.C. U. office finds the summer months 
perhaps the most important of the year. 
During this summer we have held our 
National Convention-Institute at Ferry 
Beach with a large attendance in registered 
delegates as well as visitors and guests. 
The Mid-West Institute of the Y. P. C. U. 
was held at Turkey Run State Park, 
Marshall, Ind., with a record-breaking 
attendance which reached 150, including 
visitors for the week-end. The young 
people in North Carolina held a fine in- 
stitute at Shelter Neck, Watha, N. C., 
and had a splendid representation of 
young people present to take part in a 
well-planned program. The National 
Union took part in the Murray Grove 
Institute at Murray Grove, N. J., furnish- 
ing an instructor for a course for young 
people. 

During this year we hope that the Na- 
tional Union will be able to be of the 
greatest possible assistance to ministers 
in developing their local young people’s 
groups. When we say this, we mean it! 
In helping us to do this we hope also that 
the ministers will be free with their ad- 
vice and constructive criticism regarding 
the work of the National Union. If we 
do not serve the local groups in the best 
way, we want to know it. Wedo not wish 
to be like the traditional ostrich, ‘‘burying”’ 
our heads instead of facing the facts. 

One of our greatest problems is to know 
what to provide in the way of devotional 
helps and suggestions for program for 
Sunday evening group meetings. We 
find that out of forty-eight unions report- 
ing during the past year thirty of them do 
not use the material which we send out. 
While we recognize some of the reasons 
for this and will try to correct our proced- 


ure this year actordingly, we do want the 
suggestions from the ministers on this 
subject. What sort of material should we 
put out? Some are of the opinion that 
we should not put out any. Others feel 
that we must put some out. What to do? 
On such a question we need the advice of 
those who are actually working with 
the groups and not simply those who know 
“theoretically”? what the groups ‘“‘should”’ 
use. May we have your suggestions? 
x OX 
ORGANIZATION 1935-1936 

To clear up all misunderstanding about 
the Y. P. C. U. office and organization let 
us say that the national office is main- 
tained now, as in the past, at 16 Beacon 
Boston. Since January of this year the 
Union has employed a full-time Executive 
Secretary who has charge of the office and 
does field work as well. Through the 
Executive Secretary the Union hopes to 
have a closer contact with local churches, 
mnisters, and young people’s groups, and 
better serve them. 

The following officers, trustees and state 
directors compose the present National 
Executive Board: 

President—Arthur I. Olson, Danbury, 
Conn. 

Vice-president—J. Stewart Diem, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

Treasurer—Arthur B. Littlefield, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

Trustees: Oscar F. Vogt, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Mrs. Rosalie J. Blanchard, Lan- 
caster, Ohio. Rev. Douglas H. Robbins, 
Lowell, Mass. Mrs. Virginia Rhyne Wing, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

State Directors appointed to date: 
Connecticut—Donald Manning, Hartford. 
Maine—Fred L. Kelley, Gardiner. Massa- 
chusetts-Rhode Island—Robert W. Sproul, 
Somerville. Ohio—Robert O’Neil, Akron. 
Tennalaga—James Hiatt, Atlanta, Ga. 

Executive Secretary—William E. Gard- 
ner, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


RALLY DAY SERVICE 


As announced in a letter to all church 
school superintendents sent out early in 
August, we are suggesting that Sunday, 
Sept. 29, be observed as Rally Day in Uni- 
versalist church schools. Recently we 
mailed a service for use in the church 
school wership period on that date. It is 
called ‘‘Building the Church.” It was 
prepared last year by Miss Marion L. 
Ulmer of Portland, Maine, for use in her 
own school, and we are indebted to her 
for being able to share it with all of our 
churches this fall. On the strong founda- 
tion of Truth the four walls of Reverence, 
Loyalty, Joy and Generosity are placed. 
The steps symbolize Friendliness, the roof 
Self Control, the steeple Vision. The ser- 
vice ends with a pledge of consecration to 
the church and to the truth it teaches. 

If there are other leaders in our schools 
who wish to see this service we shall be 
glad to mail a copy upon request. 

* * 
MAKING AN EDUCATIONAL USE 
OF RALLY DAY 


In an article bearing this title in the 
current (September) Journal of Religious 
Education, Rev. Willard M. Wickizer 
offers many practical suggestions as to 
what Rally Day should and should not be. 
Deploring the high pressure attendance 
campajyzns and spectacular programs which 
in some churches annually characterize 
this day, the writer takes his stand with 
the more educational-minded “‘who are 
seeking through the church school to do a 
consistent and constructive piece of work.” 
Urgent is the need, he writes, for having a 
definite date when attention may be fo- 
cused upon the return to church, otherwise 
the school is likely to be a long time win- 
ning back the ground lost by the vacation 
period. We commend this article to our 
readers, and for the benefit of those who 
do not see the Journal we quote the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

Rally Day should not be made an oc- 
casion for having a church school attend- 
ance twice as large as any one hopes to 
have again until the next Rally Day, but 
should be made a day for winning back the 
pupils lost during the summer and for 
reaching prospective new pupils who have 
moved into the community since spring. 
In winning back the old pupils, the school 
should place its chief dependence upon its 
teaching staff, arranging for the teachers 
to visit personally their pupils who have 
gone astray. 

Rally Day should be the dead line for 
the repair and addition of physical equip- 
ment and the readjustment and replace- 
ment of personnel. When the pupils enter 
the building on Rally Day, they should 
find everything spick and span and shining 
and every officer and teacher in his or her 


place Nothing that can be done will be 
more likely to bring the pupils back the 
Sunday after Rally Day than this. 

In many schools Rally Day has been 
expanded into a week of special religious 
educational emphasis, which week has 
come to be known as Religious Education 
Week. Since 1930 the observance of Re- 
ligious Education Week has been a part 
of the program officially promoted through 
the International Council of Religious 
Education. When Rally Day becomes a 
part of the larger emphasis of Religious 
Education Week, it gains greatly in ef- 
fectiveness. For one thing, the observance 
of such a week will condition the atmos- 
phere in which Rally Day is held. For 
another thing, Religious Education Week, 
with a rally day as one feature, will in all 
likelihood be more carefully planned and 
more thoroughly promoted than will a 
rally day taken alone. And for still a 
third thing, Religious Education Week 
will tend to guarantee the educational 
character of a rally day held in connection 
with it. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION SUNDAY 


On Oct. 6, many Universalist church 
schools will observe Religious Education 
Sunday. A service related to our general 
theme for the year, “‘Exploring the Bible,”’ 
is being sent out this week. 

As stated in the article preceding this, 
the value of tying this Sunday with Rally 
Day, Sept. 29, and of observing the days 
between as Religious Education Week, is 
becoming increasingly apparent. Last 
year some Universalist schools did this for 
the first time and reported enthusiastically 
the results. The idea is to call attention 
to the opportunity offered by the church 
for the spiritual growth and enrichment of 
personality. In some churches a folder 
or booklet is prepared and given out on 
Rally Day or Religious Education Sun- 
day, announcing to parents the purpose of 
the church school and the courses of study, 
projects, ete., arranged for each age group. 
When the religious education program ex- 
tends beyond and includes adults and other 
age groups not affiliated with the school, 
this booklet will, of course, include mention 
of the regular morning church service, 
also of week day clubs and classes with 
some mention of the purpose and program 
of each. 

During the week, there may well be a 
Parents’ Night; a gathering—possibly a 
supper meeting or an outing in the country 
or at the shore—of church school officers 
and teachers at which time plansfor the year 
are set forth and discussed; class parties 
or outings when pupils and teachers get 
better acquainted. On Religious Educa- 
tion Sunday a number of our ministers are 
preaching on this theme. Each year in 


more of our churches a service of instaila- 


tion for church school teachers and officers. 


is held on this day. Next week we shall 
have on this page further suggestions for 
such a service. 

To all of our schools we commend the 
observance of this day and week. Plan 
carefully, put your best effort into it. 
And after it is over, if you are willing to 
write us what you did and your evaluation 
of it, we shall be grateful. 


NEW LEADERSHIP FOR CANTON 


Miss Betty Holden is the main reason 
why the Young People’s Society was so 
unusually successful in its activities last 
year. She was the hard working president 
of the society and she was on the job every 
minute. This year, Miss Holden is to be 
superintendent and director of the church 
school. For this work she is well prepared 
both by reason of her natural abilities as a 
leader and her special study of religious 
education. In addition to these qualifica- 
tions she has had much practical experience 
in religious education work. 

We have every right therefore to lock 
forward to a year of fine and useful activ- 
ity in our church school. We say this con- 
fidently because the director is to be 
assisted by the parents’ council formed 
last year to help in the administration of 
the school. A wise group of interested 
parents who know that no church school 
can function successfully without the 


active backing of mothers and fathers. 


formed this council. With their aid and 
the cooperation of all the parents Miss 
Holden and the teaching staff can and will 
do fine things for our children this year. 
(Parish News, Canton, N. Y., Sept. 2.) 


ig 


MEANS TO AN END 


This caption appeared above the cartoon 
showing two army officers talking in an 
army graveyard. Beneath the picture 
were these words: 

“Why are we piling up so much arma- 
ment?” 

“To bring us eternal peace.’ (From 
“Liberated” via “Bevrijding,’ Amsterdam.) 

* * 


Lyman Call, Meriden, Conn., Civil War 
veteran, recently told a meeting of the 
Women’s Relief Corps and Sons of Union 
Veterans’ Auxiliary, at which he was a 
guest of honor, that although his ancestors 
had fought in every one of this country’s 
wars and his descendants had taken part 
in the World War, it had all been a failure. 
“Our service,” he stated, ‘‘was pledged to 
the ideal of making the world a better 
place to live in. But my wisdom of ninety- 
two years has led me to believe that the 
sacrifices made in these wars have been in 
vain.” 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Miss Ida E. Metz, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. William J. Metz of Dexter, 
Maine, who has been doing psychiatric 
‘social work in Beverly, Mass., this sum- 
mer, is spending a few days visiting her 
parents and family. Later she will enter 
‘Simmons College for an advanced course 
in social work. 


Mr. Carl A. Hempel, associate general 
secretary of the Lynn, Mass., Y. M. C.A., 
contributed “Youth a Challenge to Ma- 
turity,” to a series of articles which have 
been appearing in The Lynn Item. 


Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield will deliver 
the historical address in the afternoon of 
Sept. 15 at the centennial celebration of 
the Universalist church in Woodstock, 
Vt. Rev. H. L. Canfield was pastor of 
the church at the time of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary, and Mrs. Canfield gathered 
then a great deal of material which is of 
great value now. 


Mrs. Emma Gibbs, wife of Rev. Francis 
‘W. Gibbs, recently president of the Massa- 
‘chusetts Universalist Convention, has 
been obliged to undergo an unexpected 
and serious operation in the hospital in 
Ayer, Mass. Mr. Gibbs may be addressed 
at 106 Main Street, Groton, Mass., care 
of Mrs. H. S. Hemingway. 


Miss Grace BE. Darling of Oxford, Mass., 
is in the Memorial Hospital, Worcester, 
Mass., as a surgical patient. Miss Darling 
is the daughter of the late James E. Dar- 
ling, for many years clerk of the town of 
Oxford and clerk of the historic Oxford 
church. 


Ralph Roderick Shehyn of Washington, 
D. C., and Calla Lily Marshall of Eufanda, 
Ala., were married on Tuesday, Aug. 27, 
in the Universalist National Memorial 
Church in Washington. Attendants were 
Congressman Henry B. Steagall of Ala- 
bama and Miss Anne S. Kerinie and 
J. B. Callander of Washington. Dr. Roger 
F. Etz of Boston performed the cere- 
mony. 


Miss Esther Richardson, of the General 
Convention office, invited the group at 
Headquarters to her summer home at 
Scituate for the afternoon and evening of 
Saturday, Sept. 7. Miss Susan Andrews 
entertained the party with interesting 
stories of her recent trip abroad. The 
guests, besides Miss Andrews, were Miss 
Harriet Yates, Miss Dorothy Thomas, 
Mrs. Erna Dexter, Miss June Burns, Miss 
Julia Harwood, Miss Dora Brown, Miss 
Gladys Knott, Miss Leona Haskins, Miss 
Florence Adams, Rev. C. H. Emmons 
and Dr. Roger F. Etz. 


On Sept. 8 the preachers in the pastor- 
less places in Massachusetts, as arranged 


and Interests 


with the State Superintendent, were as 
follows: Dr. S. G. Ayres at Essex; Rev. 
Mr. Abar at Gardner; Dr. Roger F. Etz 
at Norwell; Mr. William C. Abbe at 
Quincy; Rev. Charles H. Emmons at 
Saugus; Dr. L. W. Coons at Springfield 
Second. Dr. Frank W. Merrick opened 
the new season’s work at Marblehead on 
Sept. 8, and will continue as the regular 
pastor, holding services on the first and 
third Sundays of each month. Rev. George 
E. Huntley preached in Arlington on 
Sept. 8. 


Rev. and Mrs. Robert Cummins with 
their children have returned to Pasadena, 
Calif., after visiting their parents in Ohio. 


Maine 


Dexter.—Rev. William J. Metz, pastor. 
While the regular church services were 
not resumed until Sept. 8, the activities 
of the parish had a good start during the 
week previous. The Mission Circle and 
the Ladies’ Aid both held their first meet- 
ings of the autumn at the parsonage. There 
is prospect of a number of needed repairs 
on the church building being made in the 
near future. 


Massachusetts 


Lowell, Grace.—Rev. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. Union services between the Highland 
Congregational, First Universalist and 
Grace Universalist Churches were con- 
ducted during July and August; during 
July in the Highland Congregational 
Church with Rev. John H. Sargent in 
charge, during August to Sept. 1 in Grace 
Church with the pastor in charge. Preach- 
ers at Grace Church were: Aug. 4, Rev. 
Arthur A. Blair; Aug. 11, Rev. Rubens R. 
Hadley; Aug. 18, Rev. Isaac Smith; Aug. 
25, Rev. Thomas M. Mark; Sept. 1, Prof. 
Alfred S. Cole. There was a fair at- 
tendance, many outsiders being present. 
The service resulted in a fine, friendly 
spirit among the people of the three 
churches. 

Worcester, First—Rev. V. E. Tom- 
linson, D. D., pastor. Services were re- 
sumed on Sept. 8, the new hour for begin- 
ning the morning service being 11 o’clock. 
Dr. Tomlinson announces his sermons for 
the month as follows: Sept. 8, “‘Respon- 
siveness;”’ Sept. 15, ‘‘Afterwards;” Sept. 
22, ‘““Some Interesting People;” Sept. 29, 
“The Bread from Heaven’”—fall commun- 
ion service. ‘‘Hight Months Around the 
World with Dr. Tomlinson,” five travel 
lectures illustrated with stereopticon and 
native costumes, will be given during the 
fall and winter for the benefit of the 
parish. The Ladies’ Social Circle an- 
nounees Nov. 21 as the date for the “‘All 
American Bazaar” and Mrs. Ira P. Smith 
is general chairman of the affair. 


ANOTHER RETREAT 


The Universalist Sabbath School Union 
and the Unitarian Sunday School Union 
are planning an interesting program for 
the Retreat for all interested workers in 
religious education. It is to be held on 
Saturday, Sept. 28, at Cedar Hill, Wal- 
tham. 

The theme to be used is “Experiments 
in Creative Teaching.” 

During the afternoon program Rev. 
Dan Huntington Fenn will give a talk on 
“The Junior Church.”’ A discussion period 
will follow, with Rev. Carl A. Seaward 
leader. In the evening Earle W. Dolphin 
will give a talk and demonstration on 
“What Can Be Done with Music.” 

This is only part of the program. Just 
watch the Leader for further announce- 
ment. 

The most important thing now is to save 
the date and ask your workers to do the 
same. 

* * 


GRANITE CHIPS 


All our active churches are getting into 
gear after the long (too long) vacation. 

We quote from the Keene Sentinel’s 
account of the Marlow Old-Home cele- 
bration: 

“The pastor’s car led the parade, as it 
was decorated to represent the church. 
In front was a neat gold cross rising about 
a foot above the radiator cap. From the 
cross were several white, blue and red 
streamers representing Purity, Truth and 
Love. These streamers ended by reaching 
to a large terrestrial globe representing 
the world. On either running board 
rested the flagstafis, the Christian flag 
being on the right hand side of the car, 
and held by Mrs. Roberts, and the Ameri- 
can flag on the left side, held by son, 
Malcom. George F. Gee, the oldest church 
official in town, rode in front with the 
pastor; Mrs. Gee rode in back.” 

The church car was followed by a float 
of the Ladies’ Aid of the church. These 
were not prize winners, but it was an 
achievement to get the church in the lead. 

Are you preparing to attend the State 
Convention at Nashua, Sept. 21-24? 
Sermon and holy communion, Monday 
evening (28d), Rev. C. B. Etsler, preacher. 
The business of the Convention Tuesday, 
at 10 a.m. 

The Woman’s Universalist Missionary 
Association of New Hampshire, Mrs. 
Kate W. Chase, president, will hold its 
annual session at 1 p. m. The special 
feature, and a privilege of which all should 
avail themselves, will be an address by 
Miss Ruth Downing, now on furlough 
from service in Japan. 

In the evening, at 6.30, Col. George E. 
Danforth, president, presiding, the Con- 
vention supper will be served by the 
ladies of the Nashua church. The speak- 
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ers will be A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer 
of the Universalist General Convention, 
and Rey. Robert-G. Armstrong, secretary 
of the New Hampshire Congregational 
Conference. Don’t miss this. 

Frank Chatterton’s bulletin was the 
first to appear on the Superintendent’s 
desk. September promises to be a busy 
month with our Portsmouth people. 

A. M.B. 
* * 
FERRY BEACH NOTES 

Ninety scouts of Troop 2, Peabody, 
Mass., reluctantly ended their two weeks’ 
encampment Aug. 31. Except for a half 
day the weather was favorable for their 
outdoor activities, covering many phases 
of scoutecraft and recreation. 

Sunday, Aug. 18, the Protestant boys 
attended a service in the grove. Fenwick 
Leavitt, Jr., of Brookline, Mass., preached 
and Rey. Elmer Colcord of Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., assisted with the worship. Mrs. 
Colcord played the organ. The dignity of 
the occasion was disturbed when some of 
the organ reeds refused to utter a sound 
during the last hymn! It is hoped that a 
pipe organ will be available for the outdoor 
chapel next summer. 

Visitors’ Day, the following Sunday, at- 
tracted nearly three hundred relatives and 
friends of the boys. The Catholic scouts 
went to early morning mass at Old Or- 
chard; after breakfast Rev. Elmer Colcord 
preached to the rest of the troop gathered 
in the Quillen. Rev. Stanley Manning 
assisted with the worship. A fancy diving 
and swimming exhibition was given in the 
forenoon at high tide. At noon the visi- 
tors swarming around the campus watched 
the troop pass in review behind the fife 
and drum corps. The dining-room was 
filled to capacity at dinner. The after- 
noon program began with a Court of Honor 
on the campus, at which Chester G. Ray- 
mond of the troop committee presided. 
After Mr. Manning, new president of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association, was in- 
troduced the Court awarded insignia to a 
number of boys for high achievements in 
scouting. There was an exhibition of 
archery, broad and high jumping and a 
baseball game. ‘Doc’ Allen, a Negro 
lad, proved to be the best athlete, and 
because of his proficiency in scoutcraft 
and leadership was among those who re- 
ceived honor badges. 

Among the house guests present during 
the scout period were Julia M. Johnson 
of Cambridge, Mass., Warren and Anna 
Guild of Arlington, Mass., Frank T. Kelly 
of Medford, Mass., with his daughter 
Florence and niece Bertha Downs of 

‘Salem, N. H., Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Roberts of Peabody and their daughter 
Madalyn. The week-end visitors Aug. 24 
were Stanley and Ethel Manning, Mar- 
jorie Manning, Otto Postma, Henry Lange, 
and Ruth Bowdith of Augusta. A dozen 
extra scouts came to participate in the an- 
nual troop minstrel show given Saturday 


evening in Rowland Hall. A parade 
around Camp Ellis and Bay View to ad- 
vertise the affair resulted in a big at- 
tendance. 

Mr. Hurd, fish dealer at Camp Ellis, 
provided the fixings for a shore dinner 
Aug. 27 as a compliment to the scouts— 
fish for chowder, thirty dozen ears of corn 
and two bushels of clams for steaming. 

Guests present for the Labor Day week 
end were Rey. and Mrs. L. C. Nichols of 
Salem, Mass., Jean Nichols and Doris 
Hili of Salem, Lucile Merrill of Nashua, 
N. H., Dorothy MacDonald and Henry 
Harrison of Everett, Mass., Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence Needham of Arlington, 
Mass., Mrs. Philip DeMone of Southboro, 
Mass., Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Maione of 
Stamford, Conn., guests of the William 
Alexanders of Tower Cottage, Elsie M. 
Welch of Bradford, Vt., and Mrs. H. W. 
Carter of East Corinth, Vt., sisters of Mrs. 
Blanche Rowland. Walter Fitts of Fox- 
boro, Mass., joined his family and re- 
turned with them Sept. 3. 

“Personally, I shall be delighted to see 
the appearance of the Quillen improved. 
I’msure my first impressions of Ferry Beach 
would have been much better if the 
Quillen had been more attractive,’’ writes 
a loyal Ferry Beacher. A delightful sur- 
prise awaits every Ferry Beacher. In the 
past few weeks a fine new veranda with 
railing has been constructed with decora- 
tive lattice work under the eaves. Cars 
can no longer park in front, for there will 
be a lawn with flowers and shrubs. The 
ocean side is graded as well. Labor Day 
morning the flag was hoisted for the first 
time, on a new pole, by Lucile Merrill. 
The fire-escape is getting a coat of alumi- 
num paint. Around back a dilapidated 
shed has been removed, drainage wells 
installed for the laundry, rotted timbers 
replaced and the lattice fence extended to 
include the clothes yard. 

The fire hazard at the Quillen has been 
greatly reduced. After the fire under the 
big range Aug. 5 the wooden flooring was 
removed and a cement base constructed; 
walls and ceiling are protected with as- 
bestos board. Electric wiring has been 
changed to comply with the standard code. 
Oil barrels have been placed outside and a 
badly leaking roof on the extension has 
been reshingled with the fire-resistive 
type. 

Subscriptions and collections for the 
bathtub installation have covered the cost 
of this project. 

A rustic frame shelter on top of a cement 
platform ten by twenty feet has been con- 
structed near the end of the walk to the 
beach. Many people are going to find 
this a delightful spot to sit and read or 
watch activities on the shore. 

At a long directors’ meeting on Aug. 26 
many improvements to the property were 
discussed, publicity methods outlined and 
the 1936 program considered. An invi- 
tation to hold the Connecticut reunion 


next spring at Norwich was accepted. 
Mr. Manning will endeavor to arrange a 
Ferry Beach reunion at Washington in 
October. 

Prof. Clifford C. Hubbard of Wheaton, 
who taught at the Institute of World 
Affairs, was a guest with his wife and 
daughter Genevieve Sept. 3 and 6. 

* x 
WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall is minister of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity in 
New York City. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz is Secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention and 
General Superintendent. 

Dr. George E. Huntley is minister of 
the Universalist church in Peabody, Mass. 

Rev. Delos W. O’Brian is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Gardner, Mass. 

George A. Upton is a prominent layman 
of Salem, Mass. 

Rey. Stephen H. Fritchman is minister 
of the Unitarian church of Bangor, Maine. 

Rev. Dale DeWitt is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Hollis, N. Y. 

Rev. George A. Gay is minister of the 
Universalist church in Girard, Pa., and 
superintendent of churches in the state. 

Rey. Robert Merrill Bartlett is minister 
of the First Church of Christ (Congrega- 
tional), Longmeadow, Mass. 


* * 


AN EVENING SERVICE AT MURRAY 
GROVE 


Supper has been over for an hour, a 
number of the young and old folks have 
gathered on the side veranda, and others 
are out watching the sunset, which is 
especially lovely through the tall pines 
in the distance. The whippoorwills and 
quail call plaintively into the darkening 
sky, and the magic of dusk settles on 
Murray Grove. 

Quietly, and without confusion, the big 
wicker chairs in the living room of the 
Murray Grove House are formed into a 
comfortably large circle. Lights supple- 
ment the failing twilight, and as the last 
dull red of the sun fades away, guests 
come into the room, and the spirit of com- 
panionship and the spell of the evening 
begins. 

Robert Tipton, resident pastor, friend 
of Murray Grove for eight years past, one 
of the longest and best terms of service of 
this kind at the Grove, steps into the 
center of the gathering. “Ma” (Mrs. 
Andrew) Weakley, versatile and talented 
lady, takes her place at the piano. A 
familiar hymn or two is sung. Quietly, 
impressively, Mr. Tipton gives a brief 
prayer. The beautiful melody of ‘Resig- 
nation,” by Caro Roma, is sung by Mar- 
garet Crane, in her rich contralto voice. 

Mr. Tipton usually makes the address 
himself. Tonight he explains that he has 
a “‘surprise,’”’ and that he has asked Edwin 
Bennett, Jr., a student at the Theological 
School at St. Lawrence University, to give 
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the “‘sermonette.” Mr. Tipton explains 
that he likes to have the young men 
who are entering the Universalist min- 
istry speak on the spot where. Murray 
spoke. 

Taking as his theme the words of Jesus, 
“Except as ye turn and become as little 
children, ye cannot enter the kingdom of 
heaven,”’ Mr. Bennett analyzes the atti- 
tude of a child as an attitude of wonder, 
and points out that a man whose mind is 
closed to wonder has really closed the 
gates of heaven against himself. Trust is 
another element which is necessary to 
finding the kingdom. The man who trusts 
no one, not even God, has little chance of 
escaping a purgatory which he creates 
himself. 

Margaret Crane sings another number, 
the familiar song of E. L. Ashford, ““My 
Task.” Mr. Tipton tells a brief personal 
anecdote about the song. 

A closing hymn, a quiet benediction, 
and the service is done; another incident 
in the varied, balanced program of Mur- 
ray Grove. It is a service like this, a 
sunset, a bit of the beautiful with a bit 
of the hilarious, tradition and pleasure, 
and worship, that make Murray Grove so 
loved and so permanent in the hearts of 
our people. 

W. Gabell, Jr. 


* Ox 


CENTENNIAL AT SOUTHOLD, N. Y. 


A successful four-day program marked 
the celebration of the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Univer- 
salist church of Southold, N. Y., in the 
week beginning Aug. 11. A great number 
of out-of-town visitors and speakers at- 
tended a series of events which were en- 
joyed by capacity audiences in the his- 
toric old church. 

On Thursday evening, an informal re- 
ception was held in recognition of the 
former ministers of the church. Remi- 
niscent remarks were heard from Rev. 
H. E. Latham of Springfield, Vermont, 
and Rev. William H. Murray, D. D., of 
Noroton Heights, Connecticut. Letters 
and telegrams of greeting and congratula- 
tion from the other five living former min- 
isters were read by Rev. R. H. Bird, Jr. 
They were Revs. F. G. Leonard of Morris, 
N. Y., B. D. Boivin of Gloucester, Mass., 
George W. Scudder of Freeport, Me., C. D. 
Newton of Stafford, Conn., and H. G. 
Kenney of McMinnville, Ore. 

Dr. Fred C. Leining, State Superintend- 
ent of New York, and Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
General Superintendent, were present and 
made addresses. 

The climax of the evening was the light- 
ing of one hundred candles on a beautiful 
birthday cake made by Mrs. Louise Gold- 
smith. ‘The meeting was presided over 
by George C. Terry, Esq. A social hour 
followed the formal program. 

On Friday evening a pageant was given 
in the church. The author, Mrs. Louise 
Fitz Howell, had made a searching study 
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of the written history, authentic stories 
and traditions of the Southold church. 

The pageant narrator was Marion Terry, 
descendant of Universalist families. 

A picnic at the Sound, beginning late in 
the afternoon on Saturday, and continu- 
ing late in the evening, was attended by 
nearly one hundred persons. Following 
a basket supper a huge bonfire was built, 
around which the picnickers gathered for 
an old-fashioned sing. This social event 
provided an opportunity for the renewal of 
old acquaintances, and a respite from the 
more strenuous activities of the celebra- 
tion. 

The Sunday morning service, attended 
by a capacity congregation, dedicated to 
the former ministers, was conducted by 
Mr. Bird. Rev. E. L. Conklin, the only 
native Southolder ever to enter the Uni- 
versalist ministry, offered prayer. Rev. 


H. E. Latham and Dr. W. H. Murray . 


were the principal speakers. At the close 
of the service, a bronze tablet, erected by 
the parish to the memory of Rev. Abram 
Conklin, was unveiled by Mrs. Minnie 
Terry Smith, in an impressive ceremony 
conducted by Mr. Bird. 

Rev. Robert J. Kent, D.D., delivered the 
occasional sermon at the evening fellow- 
ship service, to which the congregations 
of the Methodist and Presbyterian churches 
were invited. Rev. Ross Linger read 
from the Scriptures and Rev. J. W. Mont- 
gomery offered prayer. Music for both 
Sunday services was provided by an aug- 
mented choir under the direction of R. L. 
Davison, with Miss Leonie Stacy and Miss 
Pauline Howell presiding at the organ. 

* * 


MURRAY GROVE YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
ASSOCIATION MEETS 


The second annual meeting of the 
Murray Grove Young People’s Association 
was held Sept. 1, in the Young People’s 
House at the Grove. About fifty were 
present. 

Reports of the officers and various com- 
mittees were presented, and the work 
accomplished by the Association in the 
matter of the articles to the Leader, the 
attractive white signs labeling the various 
buildings at the Grove, the decorations 
and program at the Labor Day banquet, 
was mentioned. 

The organization now has some sixty 
members. 

The original invitation to the Y. P. 
C. U. for its convention next year at Mur- 
ray Grove, and that of the group of Re- 
ligious Liberals, was endorsed by the 
Young People’s Association. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
were Gordon W. Gabell for a second term 
as president, William E. Crawford of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., as vice-president, Doro- 
thy Wicks of Newark as secretary, and 
D. Stanley Rawson of Worcester, Mass., 
as treasurer, this also being a second term 
in office. 

W.Gabell, Jr. 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 

1. The bond of fellowship in this -Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptable of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


* * 


WINNING FINANCIAL FREEDOM 


The Layman Company’s pamphlet, 
“Winning Financial Freedom,” has proved 
to be so popular and effective that once 
more we are offering it to any pastor free 
of charge. On request we will send, postage 
paid, enough copies to supply all the lay 
officials of his church. 

The pamphlet describes a simple method 
by which the pastor may carry on, quietly 
and steadily, the education of his people 
in the principles of Christian giving, with- 
out interfering with his other work, and at 
a cost purely nominal. 

For $1.00 we will send to any address 
forty pamphlets, thirty-two four-page 
bulletins, and twenty two-page tabloids, by 
about forty authors. This package includes 
a Tithing Account Book, and two playlets, 
“Adventures in Tithing” and ‘‘The Scrip- 
tural Basis for the Tithe.” It contains 
everything we publish, making over 560 
pages on the subject of Tithing. 

When you write please mention the 


Christian Leader and give your denomina- 


tion. 
The Layman Company. 
730 Rush St., Chicago. 
* * 
Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 
WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 


State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 
WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. 4H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycles. 
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WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a. m. to 2 p. m. and 6 p. m. to 10 p. m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N. C. 4.15 p.m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadcast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 

x * 
OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

Received on transfer from Massachusetts, as of 
June 19, 1934, Rev. George H. Wood. 

At a meeting of the Fellowship Committee, held in 
Akron on June 19, 1935, Rev. Dilworth Lupton be- 
came a member of the committee. Rev. Edward M. 
Minor was relected chairman and Rev. Carl H. Olson 
was named as secretary. 

Carl H. Olson, Secretary. 
c+ 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 
Official Call 

The fiftieth Convention of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association will be held in the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., on Oct. 22-23, 1935, 
for the receiving of reports for the two years past, 
the election of officers, and the transaction of such 
other business as may legally come before it. 

Corinne H. Brooks, 
Recording Secretary. 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 

The 110th annual combined sessions of the New 
York State Convention of Universalists—the New 
York State Sunday School Association, the Women’s 
State Aid Association, the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society and the New York State Con- 
vention—will convene in All Souls Church, Water- 
town, Oct. 7-10, for the purpose of hearing reports, 
election of officers and such other business as may 
legally come before these sessions. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST CON- 
VENTION 

The New Hampshire Universaiist State Con- 

vention and its auxiliaries will meet at the Uni- 


versalist church, Nashua, Sept. 21-24 inclusive, for ° 


the purpose of hearing reports, election of officers for 
the ensuing year, and the transaction of business. 
Those desiring entertainment over night are re- 
quested to apply as early as possible to Mrs. Herbert 
I. Gray, 28 Walnut St., Nashua, Committee on En- 
tertainment. 
Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
sk 
FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 
September 21-24. Maine, in Community Universal- 
ist Church at Cape Elizabeth. 
September 21-24. New Hampshire, in Nashua. 
September 26-28. Illinois, in Elgin. 
October 3-6. North Carolina, in Kinston. 
October 3-4. Minnesota, in Rochester. 
October 6-7. Michigan, in East Liberty. 
October 7-9. Vermont, in Brattleboro. 
October 7-10. New York, in Watertown. 
October 8. New Jersey (place not known). 
October 18-20. Alabama, in Chapman. 
* Ox 
CONVENTION RATES 
October 19-25, 1935 
Mayflower Hotel—Conyention Headquarters. 
Double bed and bath, $4 single, $6 for two; $5 single, 
$7 for two; $6 single, $8 for two. Twin beds and 
bath, $7, $8, $9 and $10. Murphy bed suites, $12 for 
one or two. Parlor, bedroom and bath, $15 for one 
or two. Parlor, bedroom, bath and dinette, $18 for 


one or two. $2 additional charges for extra occupant 
in any room. 

Grafton Hotel, 1139 Connecticut Ave. (Next to 
Mayflower.) Grafton Annex, 1735 De Sales St. 
Westminster, 1607 17th St., N. W. Double room, 
double bed, running water, $4 for two; twin beds, run- 
ning water, $5 for two; double bed and bath, $5 for 
two; double bed and bath, $6 for two; twin beds and 
bath, $6; twin beds and bath, $7. 

Blackstone Hotel, 1016 17th St., N. W. (One 
block from Mayflower.) Double room, double bed 
and bath, $4.50 for two; two room suite with one 
bath for two, three or four persons, $7.50. $1.50 
additional charge for extra occupant in any room. 

Rooms in private houses: Single rooms $1.25. 
Double rooms $2 and $2.50 for two. 

Reservations should be made through Mrs. Donna 
P. Bonner, 1840 Mintwood Place, Washington. 

Donna P. Bonner. 
eek 
MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND 
STATE Y. P. C. U. OFFICIAL CALL 

The forty-sixth Annual Convention of the Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will 
be held at the Murray Universalist Church, Attle- 
boro, Mass., on Saturday and Sunday, Oct. 12 and 
18, 1935, for the purpose of (1) hearing reports of 
officers and departmental superintendents, (2) elec- 
tion of officers, and (3) such other business as may 
legally come before said Convention. 

Barbara Knight, Corresponding Secretary. 
ae 
MINNESOTA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

The 70th annual session of the Minnesota Con- 
vention of Universalists and its auxiliary bodies witl 
be held at Rochester, Minn., Oct. 3 and 4, 1935. The 
Thursday morning session will be cailed at 10.45 for 
the election of officers, the hearing of reports and the 
transaction of any business coming before the con- 
vention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
* o% 
NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 

The Universalist Convention of North Carolina will 
meet October 3-6 at Kinston for the transaction of 
the business at hand. 

John E. Williams, Secretary. 
* Ox 
PUNCH BOWL WANTED 

The Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid will greatly appreciate 
the gift of a punch bowl for use at the various teas and 
other social functions held at Ferry Beach. There 
must be some one who has a punch bowl no longer 
used who would be glad to have it used here. Anyone 
having one can communicate with Mrs. Elmer D. 
Colcord, Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. 

2483 
NEW YORK STATE Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 45th annual Convention of the New York 
State Y. P. C. U., Inc., will be held at Betts Memorial 
Universalist Church, Syracuse, N. Y., on Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, Nov. 29 and 30 and Dee. 1, 
1935, for the purpose of (1) hearing reports and 
electing officers, (2) amendment of by-laws regard- 
ing ‘“‘dues,”’ and (3) such other business as may legally 
come before said Convention. 

Dorothy D. Wicks, Secretary. 
cj a 
AMENDMENT. TO BY-LAWS OF THE 
GENERAL CONVENTION 

Notice is hereby given that the following Amend- 
ment will be presented for action at the Washington 
session of the Universalist General Convention: 

To amend Article I, Section 6, of the By-laws by 
adding the following paragraph to said Section: 

““Members of the Board may vote by mail and any 
vote receiving in this manner a majority of the entire 
membership of the Board shall be as valid and bind- 
ing as if there were actually a meeting of the Board.” 

oH 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

The 107th annual combined sessions of the Maine 
Universalist Convention, Inc., the Maine Univer- 
salist Laymen’s Fellowship, the Women’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society, and the Maine Universal- 
ist Sunday School Association will convene at the 
Community First Universalist Church in Cape 


Elizabeth, Maine, Inc., located on Shore Road at 
Preble Street, Cape Elizabeth, Mame, on Sept. 21, 
22, 23, and 24, 1935, inclusive, for the purpose of 
hearing annual reports, election of officers, and any 
other business which may legally come before these 
stated sessions. 

William D. Veazie, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Fred C. Daniels 


Fred C. Daniels, well known accountant of Plais- 
tow, N. H., and Haverhill, Mass., died, from the 
effects of a shock, on Wednesday, Aug. 21. Funeral 
services were held from the funeral home of Dole and 
Childs, Main Street, Haverhill, Saturday afternoon, 
Aug. 24. Dr. Leroy W. Coons was the officiating 
clergyman. Interment was in the family lot in Elm- 
wood Cemetery, Bradford. Surviving members of the 
family are the wife, Mrs. Lottie A. Daniels, the 
two daughters, Mrs. Arthur H. Tarbox of Lynn and 
Miss Pauline A. Daniels, and two grandchildren, 
Ellsworth and Charlotte Tarbox of Lynn. 

Mr. Daniels was a member of Saggahew Lodge, 
Pentucket Chapter, and Haverhill Commandery of 
Masons. He was also a charter member and life 
member of Haverhill Lodge of Elks, as well as a 
member of Passaquoi tribe I. O. R. M. Besides his 
active business connections he was always prominent 
in local theatricals. 


Mrs. Florence Russell Chace 


Mrs. Florence Russell Chace, widow of Frank A. 
Chace, died Aug. 21 at the Homeopathic Hospital 
in Providence, R. I. She was the daughter of Mrs. 
Addie J. Russell of Somerville, Mass., where she was 
born, May 12, 1879. 

With other members of her family, Mrs. Chace 
for years attended the West Somerville Universalist 
church. She was a graduate of the Somerville high 
school. In addition to her aged mother, she leaves 
a sister, Mrs. Francis V. Mead, of Belmont, Mass., 
and two brothers, Clarence A. Russell of Arlington, 
Mass., and Cyrus J. Russell of Newark, N. J. For 
the past six years she had been floor superintendent 
in the department store of Cherry and Webb, Provi- 
dence, R. I. In the middle of June, while in the 
course of her duties, she fell down a flight of stairs 
there, sustaining head injuries which brought on 
an attack of cerebral thrombosis. During most of 
the month she was in the hospital she was uncon- 
scious, though at times her normally strong con- 
stitution asserted itself, and she was then fully con- 
scious and talked with members of the family who 
remained by her bedside. 

Mrs. Chace had a rare capacity for friendship and 
possessed a charming personality, which drew and 
held many friends, and was a dominant factor in 
her relations with social and business associates. 

The funeral service was held in Mt. Auburn Ceme- 
tery chapel, Cambridge, Mass., on Saturday, Aug. 
24. Interment, which followed, was in the family lot. 
Rev. Charles H. Emmons, a friend of the family for 
many years, officiated. Music was supplied by a 
male quartette. 
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Introduce it. 


Subscription $2.50 a year. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNIVERSALIST WEEKLY 


In the 117th year of its history. 
Going still to families that it went to in 1819. 
Making new friends every day. 


Extend its influence. 


Talk it up. 


Ministers of all denominations $1.25. 
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Mission Study Book --- 1935 


WOMEN UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS 


MARGARET ROSS MILLER 


South America with its Ten Republics is 
treated in this new volume. From her years 
of residence in the three Americas, North, Cen- 
tral and South, and her months of careful study 
in preparation for this book, Mrs. Miller has 
given us a charmingly readable but thought 
compelling volume. A colored map is bound 
in each book. 


This book has 208 pages, 18 full page illus- 
trations. Price 50 cents paper covers, $1.00 
cloth covers. 


How to Use 
Women Under the Southern Cross 


A booklet containing program suggestions, 
study outlines, dramatizations, etc., for societies 
of women and young women. Price, 15 cents 
postpaid. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


acon Street a rhe e 


Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOI 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo! 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering fexcep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college! or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
gicls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master. 
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Crackimg 


An old-time Democrat who blinks at his 
party’s program, wondering what it is all 


about, says he feels like the venerable clerk 

at one of the Oxford University chapels. Make Far 
Some graduates stopped in at the chapel 

and seeing that the old-timer was still 
hanging on remarked that he must have R ® 

seen many of the great preachers in his day. eservations 

“Indeed I have,’’ replied the old-timer. 

“T have heard them all, and thank God I 
am a Christian still.”—Boston Globe. f, W hi 
Ae ] 

A fisherman got such a reputation for or as Ington 
stretching the truth that he bought a pair 
of scales and insisted on weighing every 
fish he caught, in the presence of a witness. 

One day a doctor borrowed the fisher- 


man’sscales to weigh anew-born baby. The 
baby weighed forty-seven pounds.—Boston 


Beshind TNL: Write now to Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, 
Boss: ‘‘Do you Re, in life after death, whose notice appears in this issue. 
Robert?” A 
Pee AE tine Plan for the late afternoon vesper ser- 
eee vices in the beautiful and ennobling 


lunch.”’—Sheffield Telegraph. 
Ce 6 Ee 


A woman who enjoyed poor health had 


Fit shek hac ipegare cS Universalist National Memorial Church 


the caller asked her aunt, aged seventy- 
nine, how she was feeling. 


as Beep ned, cise, Attend the business sessions of the dif- 
ain’t a-dying’ all the time that I’m 
a-livin.’ ”—Boston Globe. ‘ s 
rae taht ferent church bodies and obtain first- 
Two colored boys were having an argu- 
ment about ghosts. One of them claimed to hand knowledge of achievements and 
have seen a ghost the night before. 
‘“What was dishere ghos’ doin’ when you d 
all seen him?” asked the doubting one. needs. 
‘Jes’ fallin’ behin’, mistah; fallin’ behin’ ’ 7 
rapid.” —Erchange. Remember that facts dissipate fog. 
A number of us slickers have thought up g . 
a method to avoid the new tax levies. We Drive steadily ? slow up on curves, help 
are thriftily keeping our incomes below the 
fifty-thousand mark.— New Yorker. the other fellow. 


“They that govern most make least 
noise,”’ observes a writer. That being the 
case, this is a day of mighty little govern- 


ment.—Savannah Morning News. 
* * 


sno, hope it soon comes to pass that the 1 Come to all the Universalist Conventions 
are making such a mess of it—Mobile 


Register. Bow In Washington 


MAN SHOOTS WIFE 
AFTER REFORMING 
— Headline in Waltham (Mass.) paper. 


A recent book is entitled “How to Spend ~ 
Money.” It has no doubt had a good sale ‘ey | OBER 19 26 193 5 
in Washington.—Florence (Ala.) Herald. Pa 9 

Now they’re debunking cod-liver oil. Is 
nothing sacred?—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


